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PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
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M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge 
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(HE HAND ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, a Collection of 24 folio and ito Maps and be lates, 
with 1! Key Maps, on Steel and full coloured, illustrative of the 
Geographical Distribution of Natural Phenomena. By the Editor 
of “ The University Atlas of the Middle Ages From the Atlas 
of Dr. Berghaus. Original Maps, drawn by and under the Super 
intendence of Drs. Ritter, Kiepert, Grimm, and Octzcl, &€ 
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FLORENCE SACKVILLE; OR, SELF-DEPENDENCE 
BY MRS. BURBURY. | 
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In Three Volumes. 
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LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.,, 65, CORNHTILL. 
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LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA STREE 
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The LILY and the BEE. An Apologue 
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sie if. 
MEMOIR of JOHN PHILPOT CUR- 
; RAN, and Sketches of his Contemporaries By CHARLES 
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The HISTORY EUROPE. By Ar- 
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ESSAYS FROM ‘THE TIMES ;” being a Selec 
| tion from the Literary Papers, which have appeared in that 
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NIMROD ON THE CHACE, An Essay, re- 
printed from the “ Quarterly Review and illustrated with 
Woodcuts by ALKEN. Foap. §v Is Mungay's READING } 
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st RYO os 


LORD MAHON’S rues: pet, or, a 
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“ 4 story of remarkable ,"—Pos 
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praise enough, yet not too much,’ —ATHEN aUM 
————$——— 
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Jeetures 7 the History of France. _By the 
Right Honourable Sir James Stephen, 
KCB. 2vols. Longman and Co. 

rgou the thirteenth till the seventeenth cen- 

wury there was not, p ractically, so perceptible 


. diference between the governments of | 
france and England as would have enabled | 


sn observer to predict that, during the latter 
‘those periods, the one would become an 
solute despotism, the other a limited and 
wnstitutional monarchy. In theory all the 
neat principles which were to give birth to, 


sad be the bulwark of, liberty in England, | 


were already established; as, among public 
swhts, those of the Parliament to legislate, 


snd to levy taxes; among private ones, trial | 


by jury, and the maxim that no man can be 
aprisoned without a warrant: whilst in 


France, although the commons, or fiers élat, | 
had been recognised, and summoned, as one | 


‘the estates of the realm, the only principle 
rhich they had attempted, though unsuccess- 


fully, to assert, was the power of the purse. | 
Yet in England, the most important of these | 


principles were often disregarded in practice. 
Under the sway of the Tudors, the govern- 


nent seemed to be fast approaching to abso- | 


uitism, and Henry VIII. was as despotic a 
ruler as his French contemporary, Francis I. 
The Reformation was the touchstone which 
vas to develope the virtues and defects of 
both constitutions. In England it added at 
int to the King’s power, as head of the 
‘hutch, by means of the wealth and patronage 
vhich it placed at his disposal; and when 
oy the intellectual light of that great move- 
nent the people began to discern their rights, 
the sovereign was the only obstacle to the 
enjoyment of them. In France, on the con- 
ary, the effect of the Reformation was to 
veaken the power of the crown. In that 
country, a powerful nobility, who, by the 
governments which they held, almost re- 
embled the feudal aristocracy of the time of 
Hugues Capet, and who were often in a con- 
‘ton to make war upon the king, took ad- 
vantage of the religious troubles to render 
‘emselves, if possible, independent of the 


town, like the feudal sovereigns of Germany | 
ind Italy ; and it was not till the policy of. 
Henry IV., and. above all, of Richelieu, had | 


fubdued the nobles, and rendered the royal 
thority absolute, that popular liberty could 
® elicited, as in England, bv a direct collision 
‘tween king and people. But in France, the 
‘ughteament which led to this collision was 
“nved, not from the Reformation, but from 
te godless philosophy of the writers of the 
“ghteenth century; and even when the 
“Tench aye at length became aware of 
Jar nights, they possessed none of those 
‘ereditary principles to guide and moderate 
~* exercise of them, which had existed from 
ma earliest times in England. From these 
a) snses chiefly sprung both the horrors 
rah ¢ ill success of the first French revolu- 
.. Or can we fail to diseern the operation 
ne, em even at the present moment. So 
wh similarity, combined with so much 
a ty, between our own political history 
“4 that of our neighhours, renders the com- 
ative sty 
we may assert, as well from our own 


Re : : : 
a ation, as upon the more authoritative 
“tran 


Wry has hoor, .:  -". 
Thas been singularly neglected in England. 


idy of both highly interesting. | 


e of Sir J, Stephen. that French his- | 





‘ 
| 
j 


| Indeed, before the appearance of his book, we 


‘cannot be said to have possessed a work of 


any importance upon the subject. 

_ But though we feel grateful to Sir J. 
Stephen for having contributed to fill. an 
| hiatus valde deflendus in our literature, we 
| must at the same time offer a few objections 
to the manner in which he has performed his 
task. First, then, we must object to his 
method. After he has dismissed the first two 
races, his lectures become detached essays on 
French institutions and manners, rather than 
a development of French history. Thus thev 
do not present us with a connected view of 
the progress of the French nation, such as 
would have been derived from a chronolo- 
gical order, which is commonly also the most 
philosophical, as presenting the series of 
cause and effect in their true and natural 
light. By viewing the judicial and financial 
systems of France, its literature, &c., sepa- 
rately, he is continually mounting to the 
earlier and descending to the later periods of 
her history, and we thus obtain no connected 
view of the progressive spirit of the different 
ages, nor, consequently, of the connexion of 
these subjects, and their influence upon one 
another. Upon this head, however, we hardly 
know whether we are justified in complaining. 
| The method may have been convenient for 
oral lectures delivered et intervals; and the 
| book is so exclusively Cambridge. that, inthe 
| dedication to the Master of ‘Trinity, the 
| general public is not even once alluded to, 
| the lectures being said to be published merely 
| to supersede the necessity of an annual reci- 
| tation of them. Still, fromasort of challenge 
| flung out in one of them to Messrs. Comte, 
Mill, and Grote, the author seems to antici- 
pate that they may penetrate beyond the pale 
of the university. 

And this brings us to another objection. 
Sir James Steplien protests against the philo- 
sophical mode of treating history adopted by 
the eminent writers just mentioned. In 
politics, as well as morals, he admits no second 
and in all the vicissitudes of the 
French people beholds only the hand of a 
retributive providence. Thus, in his seventh 
lecture, the humbling of the French nobility 
is viewed as a just and divine retaliation for 
the cruelties they exercised against the Albi- 
censes: the ravages committed by the French 
in Italy are said to have been expiated by the 

religious wars which afterwards desolated 
their own country; and in like manner the 
| English are considered to have been punished 
for their inroads upon France by the civil 
wars of the Roses. He regards the natural 
sequence of events as continually broken by 
‘supernatural agencies and a ‘ particular pro- 
vidence;’ and holds that men are doomed by 
an ‘antenatal predestination’ to play acertain 
part, from which by no efforts of their own 
ean they ever escape. Thus the laws which 
covern human nature are necessarily inscrut- 
able; and Sir James tells us in plain terms 
that we can never know them sufficiently, not 
merely for prediction, but even for our guid- 
ance. 








| 
| 





causes; 





if not very philosophical, are, at least, harm- 
But Sir J. Stephen's principles, when 
o the investigation of character, 
~eonduct him to results which, at 


differ very widely from those 
; - 


| less. 
applied t 
sometimes 
all events. 
ae received. ‘Thus he speaks very de- 
preciatingly of Francis I. and He ory IN “7 
whilst Louis XIII. obtains a large share of 


| praise.“ Louis,” 


| qualities 


| of action: 


ithe highest 


Such views, when applied merely to events, | 


he savs, “was a man of . 


large and just capacity. His ideas of the 
duties of his station were princely and mag- 
nanimous. He lived in profound submission 
to the law of his conscience, in the fear of 
God, and in veneration for all men in whom 
he saw, or thought he saw, any image, how- 
ever faint, of the Divine beneficence and 
power.” Louis NLT. was a good bombardier 
and excellent sportsman; he could dance 
gracefully in a ballet, and compose church 
music. But none of these things require any 
extraordinary capacity; nor are they qualities 
Which particularly recommend themselves in 
a prince. His chastity and his bigoted de- 
votion were the result of a cold constitution 
and a narrow understanding. He always 
took a personal share in the capture of those 
whom he meant to betray; and, Judas like, 
he always fawned upon them first, as in the 
ease of IYOrnano, and of his own relations, 
Vendome and the Grand Prior. His title of 
The Just was derived from an assassination. 
It is related in the * Longueruana’ that some 
one having asked why that title was bestowed 
upon him?—* kt pourquoi past” was the 
reply. * [Lest juste au moins quand il tire de 
arquebuse.” 

Sally is another character in praise of 
Whose probity Sir J. Stephen is rather too 
loud. Mat lie was a great minister, and did 
infinite service to Franee, will admit of no 
dispute; but that his hands were altogether 
clean may be more than doubted. Richelieu 
says of him, On peut dire avee vérité que 
les premicres années de ses services furent 
excellentes, et si quelqu’'un ajoute que les 
derniere s furent moins austeres, il ne sauroit 
soutemr quelles lu aient été utiles sans l'étre 
beaucoup a Vetat.” And from the diplomatic 
correspondence of Philip TH. of Spain with 
his ambassador at Paris, published by M. 
Capefigue, it appears that Sully took a pen- 


hsion of 3000 dueats from the Duteh. in con- 


sideration of a loan which he had procured 
for them. 

So, too, Sir J. Stephen seems disposed to 
over certain constitutional vices of 
Charlemagne, apparently because he was a 
creat prop of the church. But his character 
of that monarch is drawn with so masterly a 
hand, and in such a genial spirit, that we 


cvloss 


_have great pleasure in transferring it to our 


columns:— 


‘Gibbon has remarked that of all the heroes to 
whom the title of ‘The Great’ has been given, 
Charlemagne alone has retained it as a permanent 
addition to his name The reason may, perhaps, 
be that in no other man were ever united in so 
large a measure, and in such perfect harmony, the 
which, in their combination, constitute 
the heroic character; such as energy, or the love 
4 ambition, or the love of power ,--curl 
osity, or the love of knowledge ;—and nsibility, 
or the love of pleasure not, indeed, the love of 
forbidden, of unhallowed, or of enervating pleasure ; 
but the keen relish for those blameless delights by 
which the burdened mind and jaded spirits recruit 
and renovate their delights of which 
are susceptible in the highest degree, but 


powers, 
none 
those whose more serious pursuits are sustained by 

motives, and directed towards the 
highest ends. For the charms of social intercourse, 
the play of a buoyant fancy, the exhilaration of 
honest mirth, and even the refreshment of athletic 
exercises, require, for their perfect enjoyment, that 


| robust and absolute health of body and of mind 


which none but the noblest natures possess, and in 
the possession of which Charlemagne exceeded all 
other men. 
‘His lofty 
large and brilliant eves, and the dome-like structure 
of his head, imparted, as we learn from Fyinhard, 


his open countenance, his 


stature, 
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to all his attitudes the dignity which becomes a 
king, relieved by the graceful activity ofa practised 
warrior. He was still a stranger to every form of 
bodily disease when he entered on his seventieth 
year; and although he was thenceforward con- 
strained to pay the usual tribute to sickness and 
to pain, he maintained to the last a contempt for 
the whole materia medica, and for the dispensers 
of it, which Moliére himself, in his gayest mood, 
might have envied. In defiance of the gout he 
still followed the chase, and still provoked his 
comrades to emulate his feats in swimming; as 
though the iron frame which had endured nearly 
three score campaigns had been incapable of lassi- 
tude and exempt from decay. 

‘In the monastery of St. Gall, near the lake of 
Constance, there was living in the ninth century a 
monk, who relieved the tedium of his monotonous 
life, and got the better, as he tells us, of much con- 
stitutional laziness, by collecting anecdotes of the 
mighty monarch with whose departed glories the 
world was at that time ringing. In his amusing 
legend, Charlemagne, the conqueror, the legislator, 
the patron of learning, and the restorer of the 
empire, makes way for Charlemagne, the joyous 
companion, amusing himself with the comedy, or 
rather with the farce of life, and contributing to it 
not a few practical jokes, which stand in most 
whimsical contrast with the imperial dignity of 
the jester. Thus, when he commands a whole 
levy of his blandest courtiers, plumed and furred, 
and silken as they stood, to follow him in the chase 
through sleet and tempest, mud and brambles; or 
constrains an unhappy chorister, who had forgotten 
his responses, to imitate the other members of the 
choir by a long series of mute grimaces; or con- 
certs with a Jew pedlar a scheme for palming off, 
at an enormous price, on an episcopal virtuoso, an 
embalmed rat, as an animal till then unknown to 
any naturalist,—-these, and many similar facetie, 
which in any other hands might have seemed mere 
childish frivolities, reveal to us in the illustrious 
author of them that native alacrity of spirit, and 
child-like glee, which neither age, nor care, nor 
toil could subdue, and which not even the oppres- 
sive pomps of royalty were able to suffocate.” 


We cannot, however, concur in Sir J. Ste- 


of the preceding race of Merovingians. To 
ascribe both of them to‘ barbarism,’ seems to us 


to be far from a profound view of the matter. | 


The descendants of Clovis and Charlemagne 
fell because the weakness of their personal 
character unfitted them for their station 
under the particular form of the Frankish 
constitution. They were elective, as well as 


hereditary monarchs, and little more than the | 
military heads of a great confederation of | 


nobles, each of whom was almost as powerful 
as the king. Everything, therefore, depended 
on personal character; which was the reason 
both why Clovis, and subsequently Charle- 
magne, carried their power and influence to 
such a height, and why Childerice and Louis 
V., the weak descendants of those monarchs. 
were unable to maintain their throne against 
the powerful nobles by whom they were sur- 
rounded. . 

The lectures on the judicial system of 
France, on the States General, and on the 
revenues and their administration, contain a 
mass of valuable information never before 


presented to the English reader, and to ob- 


tain which he would have to search a creat 
number of French works. But when Sir 


James tells us, in his eighth lecture, that a. 


seat in the Parliament of Paris was converted 
from a tenure for life into an inheritance in 
the reign of Charles VI., he must surely be 
mistaken. That monarch issued, indeed, an 
edict that, when an office became vacant. the 
Parliament (which Sir James incorrectly calls 


‘a judicial hierarchy’) should elect a compe- 
tent person to fill it, and by superseding the 
practice of issuing writs, rendered that body 
perpetual, though he retained the power of 
dismissing the members of it at pleasure. 
An ordinance of Louis XI. (22nd Oct. 1467), 
half a century later than the reign of Charles 
VI., though it abrogates this last power by 
declaring that no office shall become vacant 
but by resignation, death, or forfeiture, shows 
at the same time, by the terms in which it is 
couched, that offices were not even then 
hereditary. In fact they did not become 
so before the establishment of the Paulette 
under Henry IV. They had before become 
venal under Louis XI., or, according to 
Richelieu, Louis XI1.; but not openly so 
till the time of Francis I., who established 
a regular office for their sale, called the bureau 
des parties casuelles. 

The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth lectures 
contain a great deal of information respecting 
the Etats Généraur,—those abortive attempts 
at a national council. It is, we fancy, a very 
common notion in this country that the Etats 
were an old Frankish institution, resembling 
the Witena-gemot of the Anglo-Saxons. But 
the Parliament of Paris has a better claim to 
represent the ancient council of the French 
nation. The Etats Générauvx, or assembly 


commons (or tiers état). was, according to the 
best authorities, first called into existence by 
Philippe le Bel, for the purpose of extricating 
him from his financial difficulties; though 
some writers tell us that the tiers état was 





not summoned as a constituent part of that 
assembly till about half a century later, in 
the reign of Jean. It was, at all events, 
under that monarch that the commons first 
made any struggle for their rights, and en- 
| deavoured to establish the principles that the 

Etats Généraux should be summoned at 


e ca 1 stated intervals, and that no taxes should be | 
phen’s view of the causes which produced the | 
fall of Charlemagne’s dynasty, as well as that | 


raised without their consent. Sir J. Stephen 
condemns the proceedings of that assembly 
| under Jean, as too democratie and violent. 
But though in some respects it may have 
| exceeded the bounds of moderation, the whole 
| subsequent history of France proves that the 
people could never expect to extort their 
rights merely from the good will of their 
sovereigns, and without an appeal to force. 
It is singular, however, that though for a few 
years they succeeded in asserting the power 
of the purse, the idea seems never once to 
| have oecurred to them of interfering with the 
legislative power of the king. The Fats 
were nothing but a great body of delegated 
petitioners, sent to complain of grievances, 
but without the least power of their own to 
redress them. With regard to legislative 
| power even the Parliament of Paris was 
| superior to them, since it had at least a veto 
| upon the royal edicts, and which, in the ear- 
lier period of its existence, it seems to have 
| asserted with suecess. But that body was 
but a feeble guardian of popular liberty; and 

| although it frequently attempted not only to 
| exercise its right of negative, but even to 
assume some active power of legislation, as 
_in the appointment of Regents. &c., its efforts 
| almost invariably ended in ridiculous defeat. 
Sir J. Stephen’s account of the French 
system of taxation appears to us deficient in 
some particulars. Thus, he says that ‘the 
taille was a tax imposed at once tn rem and in 
personam; that is, each contributor was ren- 
dered personally liable to pay a sum propor- 
| tionate to the estimated value of his immoyv- 
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of the three estates of clergy, nobles, and | 


| was, indeed, of two kinds, real an 
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able property.” This, we thin 
correct account of the matte 





k, is hardly a 
r. The taille 


but the former, collected on anderen 
was chiefly in use in the south of Peeats, a 
Langue d’oe; the latter, which was a mi ~ ag 
tion, in the north, or Langue d’oil. wee 
we may remark, by the way, that in hi. 

. Ss 


. 


seca me sui ah judicial System, Nir 
ames igently point out the dis. 
tinction between these\ewo districts; the one 
being governed by the Roman, or Written 
law, whilst the north of France was a pays 
coutumier, The important fact, moreover 
should have been pointed out that the taili- 
then amounting to 2,000,000 livres, was first 
made perpetual by an edict of Charles VI] 
(19th June, 1445). The tirst organised system 
of taxation in France began under Jean by 
the establishment of the cour des aides, erro- 
neously placed by Sir J. Stephen in the 15th 
century. Before that time the aides had been 
collected by special commissioners called 
prud hommes. The cour des aides afforded 
such nice pickings to the members of it, that 
even princes of the blood were anxious for a 
seat in it. 

The three lectures on the power of the pen 
in France are highly entertaining; but the 
parallel in the 18th, between Rabelais, Calvin, 
and Montaigne, seems to us rather over- 
strained and paradoxical. When Sir James 
tells us that Calvin’s political doctrines, as 
developed in the ‘ Institution Chrétienne,’ are 
democratic, we are forced to doubt whether 
he has readthe book. Calvin inculeates in it 
a blind and passive obedience to political 
rulers, which he also exacted from the people 
whom, it is not too much to say, he reigned 
over in Geneva. Inthe case of other nations, 
he did not, indeed, scruple to depart ocea- 
sionally from these principles: as when he 
sent hundreds of mechanics, in the garb of 
ministers, to excite disturbance and revolt in 
France. Sir J. Stephen further tells us, that 
no one is entitled to form an opinion of 
Calvin’s character till he has read his lite by 
M.Guizot. But in that briefepitome no new 
facts are brought to light, whilst many old 
ones are kept in the background, though 
essential to a just estimate of the Genevese 
pope. M. Guizot’s excuse for Calvin's into- 





lerance is principally the hackneyed one of the 
spirit of his times; though it is refuted by 
Calvin himself, by the many passages 12 
favour of toleration that are to be found in the 
earlier editions of the ‘ Institutio.’ - 

The character of Montaigne is so felicit- 
ously drawn, that we extract it for the benett 
of our readers:— 

‘* With a temper easily sati ! wr 
as tranquil as they were kindly,—with a curiosity 
ever wakeful, but never impetuous, —with com: 
petency, health, friends, books, and leisure, Mon- 
taigne had all the means of happiness which o 
be brought within the reach of those to ype eer 
is not a self-denying existence, but a ego 
| pastime. Yet, with him, it was the pastime le 
| active, enlightened, and amiable mind. The stu 7 
of man as a member of society was his ae 
pursuit, but he conducted it ina mode re - 
his own. The individual man, Michel cage 
| such as he would be in every imaginable ay ee 
and office of society, was the subject, of his | 
investigation. He became of all egotists — 
pleasant, versatile, and comprehensive. aad 
duced complete sketches of himself with jody Me 
the most unreserved frankness, and in to graceftl 
| quently passing from quiet Lape humours 
| badinage. He describes his tastes, ~~ aad bis 

his opinions, his frailties, his Peer pertility d 
sociates, Wi he most exuberant Jer. 
| associates, with the 


sfied,—with affections 
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igvention, and has wrought out a general delinea- 
ion of our common humanity from the profound 

ledge of a single member of it. And as the 
rariety is boundless, so is the unity well sustained. 
iis essays are @ mirror in which every reader sees 
his own image reflected, but in which he also sees 
the image of Montaigne reflecting it. There he is, 
eet changing, and yet ever the same. He looks 
on the world with a calm indifference, which 
would be repulsive were it not corrected by his 
benevolent curiosity about its history and its pros- 

. He has not one malignant feeling about 
him, except it be towards the tiresome, and espe- 
dally towards such of them as provoke his yawns 
and his resentment by misplaced and by common- 
place wisdom. He has a quick relish for pleasure, 
but with a preference for such pleasures as are 
sial, inoffensive, and easily procured. He has a 
love for virtue, but chiefly, if not exclusively, when 
she exacts no great effort, nor any considerable 
serifice. He loves his fellow-men, but does not 
much, or seriously, esteem them. He loves study 
and meditation, but stipulates that they shall 
expose him to no disagreeable fatigue. He che- 
rishes every temper which makes life pass sociably 
and pleasantly. He takes things as he finds them, 
in perfect good humour, makes the best of them 
all, and never burdens his mind with virtuous in- 
dignation, unattainable hopes, or profitless regrets. 
Inshort, as exhibited in his own self: portraiture, 
he isan Epicurean, who knows how to make his 
better dispositions tributary to his comfort, and 
also knows how to prevent his evil tempers from 
troubling his repose.” 

We must now take our leave of Sir. J. 
Stephen's book. Although we have felt our- 
elves called upon to differ from some of the 
views contained in it, we are nevertheless 
sensible of its merits. 





Dante's Divine Comedy. The Vision of Hell. 
Translated in the original Ternary Rhyme, 
By C. B. Cayley, B.A. Longman and Co. 

Ir English translations of the present day are 





sequence or spontaneity, is a task which only | is the adaptability of our language to varieties 
the buoyant energy and happy daring of | of rhythm, far greater than is commonly 
original conception can overcome. To anato- supposed, the ferza rima seems to be one of 
mize another's work, as a translator must do, | those which no skill can naturalize. The 
dislimbing the entire fabric. severing member | poverty of our tongue in rhymes—the all but 
from member, and hue from hue, and then to | impossibility of a compressed force, sustained 
put all together once more, full of its pristine | throughout, to keep pace with the original— 
life, and vivid with the fresh hues of its first | the painful inversions, and intolerable ar- 
birth, is a labour under which the most ardent | chaisms into which the translator seems to be 
and practised skill must sink. Dante has | inevitably driven. are destructive to any con- 
declared his opinion, in the strongest terms, /tinuous use of that measure. The Italian 
that the task is impossible. ‘* Nulla cosa per | scholar, it is true, can read and admire the 
legame musaico armonizzata si puo della sua | laborious skill which, despite these drawbacks, 
loquela in altra transmutare senza rompere | produces in his mother tongue what is already 
tutta sua doleezzae armonia.” And there are | familiar to his mind in the perfect language 
peculiarities in his great poem, which make it | of the original. Moreover he ean, out of the 
in an especial degree probable that, to borrow | well-remembered cadences of the Italian, draw 
his own language, ‘‘ what has there been | a music to su ply the defects in its English 
brought into perfect concord by the bonds of | counterpart. But set amere English reader 
rhythm, cannet be transmuted into another | to work upon it, and he turns away baflled 
tongue without breaking up all its harmony | and weary before the close of the third canto. 
and sweetness.” He has no allowances to make—he possesses 
We look, therefore, with much forbearanee. | no familiarity with the Latinisms of the 
if not with much hope, upon any work which, | original to reconcile him to the inversions of 
like the present, undertakes to present the | the translation—no well-remembered melo- 
‘ Divina Comedia’ in a guise corresponding in | dies of metre murmur in his ears—and, con- 
all the details of form and manner, as well as | sequently, he throws Dayman aside, and 
substance, to its great original. Cary’s work | reverts to his Cary, where he can at. all 
has long been felt by Italian scholars to be | events, find music, though monotonous, and 
unsatisfactory. Nothing more unlike in tone | good vernacular English, if that English be 
and structure to the terse and pregnant style | not always the most pithy or picturesque. 
of Dante can well be conceived than the fluent | All the faults of Mr. Dayman’s version 
and monotonous blank verse of Cary. What appear to us to attach ina greater degree to 
the Florentine suggests with one graphic ; Mr. Cayley’s. It is disfigured by more 
word, Cary dilutes in a periphrasis. Where | archaisms, and by more painful inversions 5 
Dante is. quaint, grotesque, or rugged, | and in his anxiety to reflect the bizarre force 
Cary refines into fluent common-place. | of his original, Mr. Cayley not unfrequently 
| 
' 





Grandeur, force, brevity, the prevalent quali- | has recourse to colloquialisms and vulgar 
ties of his original, are exceptions in the | turns of phrase, which tind their parallel, not 
translator. His muse walks in silk andj in Dante, but in such marvels of misrepresen- 
velvet, and consequently nearly all of man- | tation as ‘ Stanihurst’s Virgil,’ or * Hobbes's 
ner that is especially Dantesque is lost in; Homer.’ In his anxiety to escape the Seylla 





frfrom being the best that are attainable, 
they are certainly much in advance of what 
they used to be. Something of the manner, 
well as of the matter, of the original is in 
most cases aimed at, and if its characteristic 
felicity be not caught, at all events the mean- 
ng and general tone of the work are pretty 
fally suggested. Many, however, and, in a 
vrtain sense, able as our English translations 
ie, there does not, to our knowledge, exist 
iy one perfectly satisfactory translation of 
Doreign alee which, to an Englishman | 
thoroug ily conversant with the original, con- 
revs an impression identical with the work 
of which it professes to be a reflection. Nor 
8 this to be wondered at. The man who 
Tanslates poetry well must be himself a poet ; 
tad that implies individuality of conception 
aud impulsiveness in execution, both of which 
we fatal to the reproduction, in another 
‘guage, of another man’s thoughts in the 
Peuliar mould, which is as mucha part of 
‘ue poetry as the ideas themselves. The con- 
“quence has been, that in our most accepted 
lations, the translator has recast the 
“uceptions of his original, and produced what | 
“ in fact, an original poem. In shorter | 
Poems, undoubtedly, instances may be found | 
Lic answer all the requirements of a good 
wauslation,—fidelity in conception, in expres- | 
“2,and in tone; but we know of no long 
*em of which this can be said, and, indeed, | 
Possibility of such success in any sustained 
Pt 8 more than questionable. The best 
t poets flags upon occasion, and the labour 
P Modulating into verse the feelings and 
5 aghts, in the order in which they arise in 
mund, so as to detract nothing from their 








‘success. Many passages were rendered with 


Cary. Nor is this all; for, as was inevitable | of feeble elegance, he too often mag into 
in a translator so little penetrated by the | the Charybdis of ludicrous homeliness. | 
peculiar spirit of his original, he misses much-| Such lines as the following are as little like 
of his meaning—much of those nice shades Dante, as they are endurable in’ English 
of feeling which are the very echoes of the | verse :— 
poet's soul. The result 18, that his reader, “ He rends the ghosts, and quarters them, and chawe,” 
while he carries away a general idea of the 
poem in its broader features, has almost 
everything to learn of what gives to it 
its most recondite charm. Such being the 
case, it is not wonderful that various at- 
tempts should have been made to supply the 
deficiencies of Cary’s version. That none 
of these have been successful is, perhaps, 
even less wonderful. Wright, while he pro- 
fessed to follow the metre of thie original, did 
so only to the eye. He —_— just enough 
of the difficulties of rhyme to hamper his ex- 
pression, while he possesses none ot the skill , 
which converts these difficulties into beauty. And judges, and decides with knote each case. 
He isnot more poetical than Cary, atthe same | y.. 44 Bridlegoose, deciding causes by the 
time that he is less literal, and writes worse | 4.2) of the dice, is a worthy of whom every- 
English. The Reverend Horace Dayman’s ver- | },,4, has heard, but the use oftknots as a 
sion of the ‘ Inferno,’ in ferza rina, published solution of judicial difficulties is altogether 
some years ago, admirable as it was in many | 5,.,], When again we drop upon such a 
respects, made no impression, except among | passage as the following, we are so much at 
those students of Dante who e mld estimate | s loss to connect it with the forcible straight- 
the difficulty of the effort, and its comparative | ¢ ward narrative of the vision of the Incon- 
| ; tinent in the Fifth Canto, that it is some trial 
a spirit and fidelity which left little to be of patience even for the meckest of reviewers 
desired, and the work bore traces throughout to proceed :— 
of a thorough relish of Dante's peculiar | 


“* Thy state,’ he said, ‘ with envy so replete, 
That ye may spill it, if the sack ye jog, 
Was my abode in life’s calm weather sweet,’ " 
This is more intolerable, as being not quite 
so relieved by oddity as Hobbes's deseription 
of Apollo :— 
“His arrows chink behind him as he jogs.” 
Or this:— 


“This hymn they gurgle in the gu/let low, - 
With clean articulations nought they say. 


Again, who ean find Dante’s meaning in 
the following passage F- 


‘There snarling Minos, at the entering place 
Stands horrible, and crimes examines there, 





“© T«aw there Helen, who had power to turn 
Such vears of time to trouble, and the great 


qualities, and a great command of cig | pn ae Sas cea love the nara 

; sical English; but, as a whole, it chilles, who to fight with love « 

and musical English; but, 4 oer aad le all 
furnished only an additional proof, that the; A very odd interpretation surely 


| metre, which, in Italian, is fluent and musical, | Dante’s— 
yet firm and picturesque, becomes 1n 


‘* Che con amore al fine combatteo,” 


But to continue :— 


English, | 


: | 
cramped, unmusical, and tedious. Great as 
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** T saw Paris and Tristram, and, J rate, 
Of ghosts a thousand more he showed and told, 
Whom love had sundered from our living state. 
Now, when the ladies and the knights of old 
I heard my doctor name, almost my brain “ 
Was wilder’d, ruth upon me took such hold. 


Compare this with Cary, who, though him- 
self wide of the original, shines by contrast 
with conspicuous lustre :— 

“« There mark’d I Helen, for whose sake so long 

The time was fraught with evil; there the great 
Achilles, who with love fought to the end. 

Paris I saw, and Tristan, and beside 

A thousand more he show’d me, and by name 

Pointed them out, whom love bereaved of life. 

When I had heard my sage instructor name 

Those dames and knights of antique days, o'erpower'd 
By pity, well nigh in amaze my mind 

Was lost.” 

As a further illustration of Mr. Cayley’s 
manner, take the description of the ghosts 
upon the margin of the Styx :— 

*€ And when I gave my glance a broader beat, 
On a great river’s marge I found @ force 
Of ghoats, and said, ‘ Now, master, J enfreaf 
To learn what these are; bv what fatal course 
They look so eager to be ferried over, 
As I discern, although this Jight be hoarse?’ 
And he replied—‘ All this thou shalt discover, 
As soon as we have brought our steps to rest 
On Acherontine banks, where sorrows hover.” 


It is needless to say that this is as unlike 
what Dante wrote as possible, besides being 
English of a quality so decrepid, as is not 
to be met with every day. What matters 
it that Mr. Cayley gets his rhyme to jingle 
in a verse which courtesy alone can call 
rhythmical, if he does so by the outrage of 
common sense? What is meant by * the 
broader beat of a glance,’ or by ‘a foree of 
ghosts,’ and how is a * hoarse light’ to be made 
palpable to mortal eyes? We ean under- 
stand that Dante should entreat Virgil to 
teach him who the spirits were, but that he 
should ‘entreat to learn’ is simply absurd ; 
and, for feebleness, nothing in all Cary is 
worse than the dilution of— 

** Sx la trista riviera d’ Acheronte,”’ 
“Hard by the woeful stream of Acheron,” 
iInto— 
“On Acherontine banks, where sorrows hover.” 

There are few descriptions in Dante more 

. : t : 
wild and terrible than that of the accursed 
spirits and Charon, a sketch which inspired 
Michael Angelo in executing the finest portion 
of his great fresco of The Last Judgment. 
Observe what it becomes in Mr. Cayley’s 
hands :— 

** But all the spirits there, forlorn and stript, 
Their colour drop, and teeth with teeth engage, 
When by the savage sounds their ear is nipt, 
Biaspheming God, their proper parentage, 
The race of man, the place, and time, and seed 
OF their conception, and their natal stage, 
Then all together on their track proceed 
Tn loud bewailings to this margin evil, 
For everv man who fears not God decreed. 
There with his eves of flame, Charon the devil 
Assembles them with beck instead of call, 
And aye at each who lags his oar is lerel, 
And even as the leaves in autumn fall 
One close upon another, till the spray 
Views on the ground her weeds divested all. 
Thus Adam's evil race none other way 
From off the margin, one by one, ‘gan bound, 
Through becks, as birds the whistle which obey. 
Then on they wend athwart the wave embrowned, 
And ere the first to vonder bank are sped, 
Another muster on this side is found.” 


We have marked a few of the most flagrant 
perversions in this passage; but the reader 
of Dante will at once see that it is a carica- 
ture of the original throughout, and that 
there is not one line in which a mistake may 
not be found. The English speaks for itself. 





Such phrases as ‘ dropping colour,’ ears ‘ nipt 

by sounds,’ ‘ natal stage,’ * margin evil, | 
‘Charon the devil,’ &c., need no commentary. | 
They merely help to keep up the hopeless | 
perplexity of imagery, by which the spirits | 
are portrayed as assembling ‘ in bewailings,’ 


‘the margin through becks, as birds the 
whistle which obey.’ The man who could 
render the words 
‘infin chil ramo 
Rende alla terre tutte le sue spoglie,” 
as we read which the leaves seem to rustle 
wintrily to the ground, into such pure no- 
meaning, as— 
‘till the spray 
Views on the ground her weeds divested all,” 
scarcely approves himself as fit to grapple 
with the master spirit of the ‘ Inferno.’ 
We are sorry to be unable to speak in 
more favourable terms of this translation. 


Mr. Cayley has approached his task earnestly | ; 
ai tte: los’ Breer : mane (4 ‘o_;, | utmost attention and ; irati 
and conscientiously, with apparently a full. ; lL admiration to the pro- 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





observations on the condue 


insight into its difficulties and the defects of | 


his predecessors, and determined to do his 


best towards supplying what undoubtedly is | 


a void in English literature. But has he duly 
weighed the precept of the great Roman 
poet-eritic—Sumite materiem vestris qui scri- 
hitis equam viribus? The volume before us 
forces us to doubt it. Cary and Dayman are 
both superior, and will better answer all the 
requirements either of the mere English 
reader, or of the student of Dante, to whom 
a good translation will always be a welcome 
aid, until some writer, in whom the Floren- 
tine’s spirit and mastery of language are re- 
vived, shall achieve a version in which the 
images shall stand out with all the vivid and 
picturesque foree of the original, and the 
grand and varied musie of the Tuscan verse 
shall find a full echo in our own rich and 
resonant tongue. 





The Passions of Animals. By Edward P. 
Thompson. Chapman and Hall. 
Books about the faculties and instincts of 
animals, the quasi-rational acts of dogs, cats, 
and spiders, the feats of elephants, and the 
wisdom of bees and ants, are often pleasant, 
and always popular reading. We become in- 
terested in any proceeding of a four or six- 
lezged creature that reealls in the slightest 


liness enough in man’s nature to cause and 
call up a feeling of compassionate pleasure, 
when dumb brutes show symptoms of the 
generous qualities we mostly suis. Even 
the affectionate instinct of the earwig-mother, 
which prompts it to regard and cherish its 
nipper-tailed infants with maternal love, ma- 
nifested in unmistakeable actions, affects the 
human heart and fills it with sympathy, in 
spite of our antipathy to the obnoxious little 
creeper itself. The devotion of the lapwing 
to its young, the love of the parrot for its 
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ee 
rapidly brings 
pithet * good.’ 


shape of an anecdote, and he 
down and bags every story tha 
en to the much-abused e¢ 

18 acquaintance with mental ; 
losophy does not seem to ol one 
would hardly endure critical inquiry x 
has, nevertheless, produced a pleasant octay : 
filled with wholesome reading for the son “ 
and is not bad for adults and old people 
Most animal historians, besides fallen 
what other folks have seen beasts do, ve 
im a very considerable number of private 
t of their own 


tame pets, and call upon us to give our 


digious and sapient proceedings of their 
favourite horse, dog, cat, ape, and cockatoo, 
Mr. Edward Thompson does not so shake 
our belief, or bore us into incredulity, 
Although he seldom gives an authority for 
the facts he brings forwards, he does not 
claim them specially as his own, and, indeed 
the great majority of them are familiar friends, 
as well known as the oldest inhabitant of the 
newspapers, or the great gooseberry that 
invariably flourishes when parliament dis. 
solves. But since he groups these stories 
together, stringing them into little bunches, 
each with a title expressive of some passion, 
instinet, faculty, or sense, and never proses 
about them, we have no fault to find on this 
score. Reflections and comments fill up the 
interstices between the instances, which stand 
out on a sober-coloured ground like the great 
erystals in the grey granite of London bridge. 
May our author’s book be as enduring! 
Of the writer’s mode of treating his subject, 
a single specimen will suffice. The following 
extract is taken from his section on ‘ Expe- 


| rience’ :— 


“The expectation of the recurrence of an event 
is the impression of a former circumstance, which, 
from certain causes and a resemblance of certain 
points, we are again led to entertain and to see 


| fulfilled ; the former is caused by the memory, and 


! 


the latter by the understanding; for the imagina- 


_ tion by a comparison of the past with the present, 
degree the doings of bipeds. There is kind- | 


prepares the mind to receive a certain conclusive 
result. 

‘‘This application of experience is traceable in 
the lowest orders of life. The razor shell-fish 


| buries itself deep in the sand when left by the 
| ebbing tide, and is attracted to the surface bya 


little salt being dropped into its hole. A move 
ment in the sand immediately follows, and pre- 


' sently half the fish becoming visible, the fisherman 


mate, and of the dog for its master, chime in | 


with all our good feelings; whilst the revenge 
of the enraged — the spite of the in- 
sulted ape, and t 


mind us of moods when sentiments as fero- 
clous have struggled within ourselves, and 
been repressed perhaps with difficulty. No 
wonder, then, that children, and grown people 


too, should take delight in aneedotes of the | 
| same device. 


. ° ° | es 23 > appear 
The title of the volume before us is a | quickly into their holes, and reap] 


brute creation. 


misnomer, for it is devoted to the illustration 
of the faculties of animals quite as much as 
to their passions. The author of the book 
appears to be given to conduct his natural- 
history inquiries much more in the closet 
than in the field. He rambles over libraries, 


y _and starts his game amid the stubble of letter- 
‘with beck instead of call’—and bounding off| I 


press. His pen points at anything in the 


> , ; ; Sige. oa in the 
J ~ oe of the whipped which they extract with their claws, and in th 
racoon, excite emotions less tender, and re- | 


| often as the lobster attempted to insert itself; a 


draws it out with an iron prong; but should be 
fail in seizing it or relax his hold, the fish rapidly 
disappears, and will not rise again, although more 
salt be thrown to it. It seems thus to be aware 0! 
its danger, for it will come forth on the fresh appli: 
cation of salt, should it not have been touched in 
the first instance. Borlase says that he saw the 
attack of a lobster on an oyster. Lobsters, like 
most other crustacea, feed principally on shell-fish, 


° 3} 
its shell aa 
fer 


instance in question the oyster closed 


many failures, the lobster took a small stone, which 
it placed between the shells as soon as = va 
separated, and then devoured the fish. Mon re 
in the West Indies have been seen to resort te ™® 
Crickets, if disturbed, withdraw 

: again soon . 


. . - vc pan 
but if the disturbance be repeated, they re 


altogether within them. A fox escaped oo 
trap in which it may have been caught, re 8B nds 
the danger, and is not again to be rs yates 
are equally suspicious. The quail which ~ al 
been enticed into the net by the call-pipe, Tike the 
allow itself to be caught again; but ge tape Oo 
redbreasts and titmice, are not so peuey ne £Y; 
A wasp encumbered by the struggles of a last” 
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sbich it had caught, bit its wings off, and then prominently and boldly —as .such a man 
‘ore it away with casc: the same with a sand should—from the first strokes of Mr. Gleig’s 
, which attempted to draw a sinall moth into pen, who describes the boy as “* high-spirited, 
ashole, but being prevented by the bet, of the of quick courage. and invincible resolution :” 
sect, t separated them and the legs from the while Hepburn, the vouth. is tall and activ. 
iady, and thus secured it. ; , vowerful : 1 hi f : . gy 0 thy: — 
« Dugés saw a spider which had seized a bee by } ble ¢ = _ 7 figure and face, 
the back and effectually prevented it from taking hoble of appearance, and of a commanding 
fight; but the legs being at liberty, it dragged the address. He was a ood rider and swords- 
sider along, which presently suspended it by a | ™an, and eager to ride a race with footmen, 
thread from its web, leaving it to dangle in the air | and to carry oif the gifts of glory at the point 
él it was dead, when it was drawn up and of the sword. At that time (1614 to 1620) 
eroured. neither England nor Scotland offered oppor: 
“The use of experience becomes more marked | tunities to so adventurous a disposition, for 
aad extensive with age, the higher we ascend in | James Stuart, by uniting the two kingdoms. 
the scale of life. ‘Thus old birds are not so easily | had at length suceeeded in restoring tranquil. 
wpproached within gun-shot as young ones; old | Jity on the border. The Scoteh cadets of the 
fixes are less easily caught in traps, and old stags | ,;.7 } sl p . 
“ty, Te pe. | time—and John Hepburn too was a younger 
dow more cunning. On newly-discovered islands, | _ : Nall doe 
the birds and animals have no fear of man, and the | son—had to look to the continent for military 
vals and other amphibiaw do not move at his | fame and promoron. Large numbers of Scots 
wproach: but a very short experience teaches | Were annually enlistedin the German armies, 
them in what their safety consists. In tracts where | tO assist the King of Bohemia (son-in-law to 
heart of trapping has never been practised, the | James Stuart) in reeonquering his kingdom 
uimals are at first caught in numbers, but by | from the Emperor of Austria. John Hep- 
egrees they become more wary, and the hunter is | burn joined the band of Sir Andrew Gray, a 
ompelled to use greater stratagems. In woods | brave soldier of fortune. who in 1620 raised 
which are much hunted, the game is more shy and | q regiment in the vicinity of Athelstamford. 
vigilant, while it seems fully to comprehend the | Jy Bohemia, young Hepburn, then in his 
sanctity of a prerrs. twentieth year, obtained the command of a 
There is still a wide field of observation company of pikes in Sir A. Gray’s Scotch 
om the habits and manifestations of intelli- | hand. Wis promotion, though rapid, was vet 
gence among animals unexplored: and though outstripped by Edmund, the son ofa burgess 
Mr. Thompson, when apologizing for the | of Stirling, who, 
want of novelty in his matter, compares him- “On one occasion, without armour, and with his 
vif to the furrier, who, on being asked for a | sword between his teeth, swam the de pand rapid 
new kind of fur, replied, that it had not pleased | Danube, in front of the Austrian lines, stole past 
Providence to make any new animals, we | the sentinels, and favoured by the night, penetrated 
think if he will watch very closely the doings the very heart of the imp riad camp. “There by 
of the creatures, whether domesticated or | 22 #tful stratagem, and an exertion of the greatest 
rid, that are everywhere plentiful about | COU™S® eed arena oe Sr oe 
1: . .* . and bore off their general, the great Count de 
tim, he will soon find many new traits and |}, .quoi. whom, re-crossing the river, he presented 
wmarked actions. He may possibly be also | panied bsticange to the Prince of Orange, the ally of 
duced to re-classify some old and well-known Sion * 


mes, a8, for instance, to transfer the inflection | ‘This and similar achievements gained for 
miveen its legs of a little dog’s tail from | him the rank of Colonel, and great wealth, 
ttamples of sympathy to those of fear. which he liberally distributed among his poor 


— relations at home. It is related of mpi 
; ; . Edmond. that when standing one day on 
“att and Adventures of :~ mie Xi parade, he was aceosted bya stranger, who 
thal f ea icuireness “eaga of seers meee professed to have come recently from Scot. 
C Va rance under Louis XII, and land. where he stated he had left Kdmond’s 
cg nag ae ee "relations well. As such relations, he named 
Blackwoods, OLphus, 4 Cc. yY James mrant. several persons ot high rank. sciatic, 
Me Gass ~ | = Begone, sir,’ replied Edmon ’ in tenant y; 
x TRANT Says, In Nis preface, that “the and turning away to the clit ring group aroun l, 
section of one prominent name from among | he added, * I know not this person who comes to 
the Many which usually figure in great his- | flatter my vanity; for I must inform you, sirs, if 





‘orteal events, is a more pleasant mode of you know it not already, that ] — Mg oe 
\strating the manners of an age, than can | (and I shall ever be prow of it) to be the only son 


of an honest baker and freeman in the ancient 
borough town of Stirling.”’ 

Few colonels of our time would dare ae 

‘ “ade } » soldiers Of tha 

r ty Years’ War, in four or five bulky | 2 much . parade. But . goers _ 

“umes the 2 - * | day must have been ar rn gih Ale Cay a 

1 the author has chosen to trace the ye etals, ‘Their discipline and punishments 

1a. career of Sir John Hepburn “one of | of mortals. L i , | ne ‘ anes 

. . . +] — . eae ( > 118 gveneri “Hh! acter. 

~ est soldiers in Christendom, and, con- | Were 1 keeping wit the case of Robert 
pivently, in the world.” He has our best | Witness, for instance, 


% achiev 


, arr: i va) : a 
tonal ed in narrating the more cumbrous 


teed of anation.” Or, in other words, in- | 
ad of giving us another history of the 


tue 


lit ' ardsman, and Hepburn’s 
dan p , Munro, a French guardsman, and Te 

a light rahe a“ or ot only has he produced friend, who overslept himself, We must 

. avie vol. » >t Ta * 7 ; s | mself. 

rw 1g Rot nah co Pre gs leave him to tell his own tale: 


' pages, but he has also succeeded in 


“at limited Space to draw a faithful and inte- | « T was once made to —_ wy —s r — 
. < ‘ | - onte , 8. or S1eert) ng a 
nee Det ce ee | : aad po tal let bets at in EXETCISE | 
adh assortment of the oflicers and | Paeageen. Wsecchela Cas made to stand from eleven 
ar) ~ = | rosp Ss ‘ : Saad 
*F & period which has been msrepre- “ ta hoone to eight of the clocke in the night, 


tented | ) 
IV Man f j . , 1° = fee yee & td a8 . «! 2 » d nece, brace ‘Jets, 
my have ¥ writers, and which scarcely centry, armed with corslet, head-pie« 


But ee area in bringing home to | being iron to the — a hot summer's day, 

ites - Singha the descendant of the | ¢ij] 1 was weary of my ates gd ot 

rene ales and Bothwell, and son me more strict In punishing 

thoet tre Hepburn of Athelstamford, born | command.” a , 

theler, p22! 1600, at the said house of | Not less vivid ani 
ord, his father’s place, comes out | and customs of the 


which ever alter made 
under my 


lustration of the manners 
age is given in a Scotch 


officer's description of the battle of Colberg. 
In that engagement, which took place between 
mist and darkness, at four o'clock ona No- 
vember morning, it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish friends and foes, and the armies 
separated, after a short fight, leaving 500 
killed among the fields and hedges :— 

‘* Many slew their comrades in the confusion,” 
says Harte, ‘* nor can IT agree with a brave Scotch 
officer, who in his relation of this engagement, 
Where he happened to be present, calls it a ‘ mighty 
pretty and comical’ sort of battle.” 

Of these Scotch volunteers, there served at 
that time not less than 13,000 in Germany, 
some on the Austrian, some on the Bohemian 
side, and some with the various German 
princes who took part in the war. After the 
Bohemian king's defeat and tlight, Sir Andrew 
Gray's band joined HNrnst, Count of Mans- 
feldt, whom thev assisted in the wars in the 
Palatinate, in Germany, and in the Alsace. 
They also took part m the defence of the 
fortress of Bergen op Zoom, against the 
Spanish troops under Spinola. After the 
peace, when the Count of Mansfeldt was still 
under the Emperor's ban, he led his Seoteh 
troops into Lorraine, where their excesses 
caused a terror which reached even the heart 
of Paris. Here they remained in * country 
quarters.’ waiting for some prince or potentate 
to purchase their services, until the Dutch, 
sorely pressed by the Spaniards under Spinola, 
offered to take them in pay. They then pre- 
pared to mareh into the Netherlands, muster- 
ing to the strength of 12,000 horse and foot. 
But they were badly armed and clad. ‘The 
eavalry had only pistols, and the foot had 
muskets, but there was scarcely a pike or 
corslet among them, for necessity had com- 
pelled them to sell their arms and armour. 

Spinola, who sought to intercept their march, 


met them at Fleura, in Heinault, and there 


the half-armed and *\ almost wholly starved” 
Scotehmen, led by the Count of Mansfeldt 
and the Bishop of Halberstadt, sheathed in 
complete armour, eut their way through the 
dense, well-armed, and well-fed masses of the 
Spaniards, and compelled Spinola to raise 
another siege he had laid to Bergen op Zoom. 

Again, afier this war in Holland, we find 
the Scotch volunteers in comfortable quarters 
in Friesland, * where they lived on the best 
of everything, and paid all scores with a 
roll on the drum.” 

On this occasion we hear the last of Sir 
Andrew Gray, the old chief of the Free Com- 
panies, who startled King James with his 
buffand armour, and who, besides his sword 
and dagger, alieays wore a pair of iron pistols 
in his eirdle. It was of him the King said 
merrily. ‘the was so fortified, that if he were 
but well victualled, he would be impregnable.” 
This old Sir Andrew, who led 12,000 English 
from Dover into Holland, had the misfortune 
of witnessing how “the most pairt of therm 
deved miserablie with cold and hunger,” and 
of pestilence, gO) that their ly dies lay in piles 
unburied on the shores of Zealand, when 
their limbs and bowels were torn and eaten 
“by dogs and swine to the horror of the 
beholders.” 

The survivors of the Scotch bands, led by 
Jolin Hepburn, then Captain Hepburn, pro- 
eceded from Holland to Sweden, where they 
served under the King Gustavus Adolphus, 
who made much of the young soldier, but 
who, on one occasion, reprimanded him for 
the splendour of his arms and dress. It will 
be worth our while to examine the costume of 
a military man of that day:— 
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“An officer of rank always hung a gold chain 
over his gorget; and cavaliers were usually ap- 
varelled in the richest stuffs, and wore the most 
Peautiful armour which the forges of Parma and 
Milan could produce. A general was always armed 
cap-a-pie. The military scarf was usually scarlet. 
Their jackboots were so thick that they resisted 
pistol-shot, and were accoutred with enormous 
spurs, having each siz rowels, measuring three 
inches from point to point, and projecting from a 
ball of bell-metal, within which were four iron 
drops, to jingle when the wearer rode or walked. 

‘‘The infantry were divided into two distinct 
classes: musketeers clad in helmets, gorgets, buff- 
coats, and breastplates, armed with matchlock 
muskets, swords, and daggers; and pikemen, simi- 
larly clad, but armed with swords and_ pikes, 
varying from fourteen to eighteen feet long. The 
corslets were made larger than before, to cover the 
well padded doublets; and thicker, to resist the 
dint of bullets. The plumed morion—acorn 
shaped, and having a gilt rim, turning up in front 
—was the favourite head dress, both for horse and 
foot ; and save some prince or officer of high mili- 
tary rank, few wore the visor or close helmet. 
The hair was worn cut short, a lu soldate sque ", 
but long moustachios, like long swords and spurs, 
were quite the rage.” 





| 


We have already stated that Mr. Grant’s | 


object was not so much to write a biography 
of Sir John Hepburn, as to make him the 
chief figure in a picture representing the life, 
the manners, sal the fortunes and mishaps of 
the condottieri of his time. The fate of 
George Sinclair and his clansmen is there- 
fore appropriately introduced as an episode. 
That iehland chief had collected a band of 
his namesakes and relatives, whom he endea- 
voured to lead into Sweden, and having landed 
in Norway, he proceeded by Rhomsdale, 
Lessoo, and the deep valley which is over- 
shadowed by the tremendous rocks of the 
Dorrefeldt. In these defiles the Sinclairs 
were set upon by the Norwegian peasants, 
who fired at them from the heights, and 
crushed them with fragments of rocks. 
George Sinclair was shot dead as, claymore 
in hand, he attempted to scale the rocks, and 
one man alone escaped from the carnage by 
the aid of a female peasant, whom he afier- 
wards married, and to this day the peasants 
of that province record the murderous deeds 
of their forefathers in the popular rhyme:— 
** Nihundert Skotter 
Bley knuset som leer potter.” 
** Nine hundred Scots 
Weve dashed to pieces like earthen pots.” 

What we have said will suflice to direct the 
attention of our readers to a very interesting 
and useful work. Those who will follow Sir 
John Hepburn and the Seotch brigades 
through the battles on the Vistula to the 
shipwreck on the Isle of Rugen, from which 
these weatherworn soldiers, just cast ashore, 
expelled the Austrians, to the battle of 
Leipzig, the assault on Marienburg, and the 
campaigns in Lorraine, will, we are sure, be 
amused and instructed by the perusal of this 
small, unpretending volume. 





History of the War in Afyhanistan. 
By J. W. Kaye. Bentley. 
{ Second Notice. ] ; 
Tuk history to which we now return is written 
by a man who has little disposition to conceal 
unpleasant truths. The two governors, Lords 
Auckland and Ellenborough, do not eseape 
from him without severe handling. Accord- 
ing to his view of the matter, we should 
suppose that neither the humiliation which 
the British arms sustained under the former, 





nor the recovery of honour (and nothing else) 


which was effected under the latter, were due 
to the main policy of either. IPf anything be 
accorded to the history before us, it is the 
belief that our reverses were not occasioned 
by the mischievous plan of the whole war, 
but by the incapacity of General Elphinstone, 
not at any time a man of much ability, and 
who was in feeble health throughout the 
whole of his unfortunate command :— 

‘“‘}le was fit only for the invalid establishment 
on the day of his arrival in India. It was a 
mockery to talk of his commanding a division of 
the army in the quietest district of Hindostan. 
But he was selected by Lord Auckland, against the 
advice of the Commander-in-Chief, and the remon- 
strances of the Agra governor, to assume the com- 
mand of that division of the army which of all 
others was most likely to be actively employed, 
aud which demanded, therefore, the greatest 
amount of energy and activity in its commander. 
Among the general officers of the Indian army 
were many able and energetic men, with active 
limbs and clear understandings. There was one— 
a cripple, whose mental vigour much suffering had 
enfeebled ; and he was selected by the Governor- 
General to command the army in Afghanistan.” 

Lord Auckland was a well-meaning and 
honourable man; but surely those who sent 
him to India must have been his models when 
he sent General Elphinstone to Caubul. Lord 
KNenborouch, on the other hand, began with 
a determination to re-establish the military 
character of Great Britain, and then to leave 
Afghanistan to itself. But he soon changed 
his note, and nothing but immediate retreat 
was spoken of by him :— 

“Tt was Lord Ellenborough’s often-declared 
opinion that ‘India was won by the sword, and 
must be maintained by the sword,’ In his despatch 
of the 15th of March he had written; ‘In war. 
reputation is strength.’ 





we hold India by the sword, and reputation is | 


strength, a statesman need hardly look for any 
object beyond the establishment of that reputation, 
which is the strength by which alone our empire iu 
India is maintained. 

** But England’s miscarriage at Hykulzye had not 
only driven all the forward feeling out of Lord 
Ellenborough, but had blunted his logical acumen 
and deadened all his feelings of compassion. He 
seems to have forgotten that at this time there was 
a party of English prisoners in the hands of the 
Afghans—that the generals who had commanded 
our army at Caubul—the widow of the murdered 
Envoy—the brave-hearted wife of the commander 
of the illustrious garrison of Jellalabad — the 
man who had rescued Herat from the grasp of 
the Persian, and done the only thing that had yet 





troops. 


been done to roll back from the gates of India the | 


tide of Western invasion—with many more brave 
officers and tender women, were captives in the 
rude fortresses of the Afghan Sirdars. The 


Governor-General seems to have forgotten that | 


there were prisoners to be rescued; and he 


doubted the expediency of undertaking operations 


merely for the re-establishment of our military | ; OS ed 
nate. pith: pe LS gadis | resistance made which ] 


reputation—although upon that reputation, in his 
own opinion, our tenure of India depended.” 

The known public opinion of India, and 
the arrival of news of that of England, altered 
the Governor General's determination. Let 
Mr. Kaye describe it for himself, in his own 
wicked way :— 

“In this conjuncture, he betook himself to an 


xpedie asatiale willie * » political | * : 
expedient unparalleled, perhaps, in the political | it appears certain t 


history of the world. He instigated Pollock and 
Nott to advance, but insisted that they should 
regard the forward movement solely in the light of 
a retirement from Afghanistan. No change had 


come over the views of Lord Ellenborough, but a 


nothing was 


narrated by our 


ee eee 


And vet Gnd him | 2 right to be consulted. : Sale 
eee eee | : . . ss 
ioni ienc x ; and sno ‘eye admirable readers of such 
questioning the expediency of undertaking opera- | a . oni we i ‘ 

. me 3 s . 8: 
tions beyond the Indus with ‘no other object than | = pe - he name ay, even if lis extracts 
that of re-establishing our military character.’ If | worthy of the name—nay, eve 3 ext 


change had come over the meaning aw ree 
words of the English language. The rieeteseg 
General had resolutely maintained that de tie 
policy of the English Government was ri “hr hai 
back our armies to the provinces of India, and the: 
nothing would justify him in pushing them forwar, 
merely for the re-establishment of 
reputation. But he found it necessary to yield io 
the pressure from without, and to push the Patey 
of Pollock and Nott further into the heart of th. 
Afghan dominions. ‘lo preserve his own consis. 
tency, and at the same time to protect himself 
against the measureless indignation of the e mmo. 
nities both of India and of England, was an efor 
of genius beyond the reach of ordinary statesm: : 
But it was not beyond the grasp of Lord Elk 
borough. How long he may have been engag 
on the solution of the difficulty before him history 
cannot determine. But on the 4th of July it was 
finally accomplished. On that day Lord Ellen. 
borough, who had entirely discarded the otficial 
mediation of the Commander-in-Chief, despatched 
two letters to General Pollock, and two to General 
Nott. In these letters he set forth it his 
opinions had undergone no change since he had 
declared the withdrawal of the British armies to 
the provinces to be the primal object of gover 
ment; but he suggested that perhaps General Nott 
might feel disposed to retire from Candahar to th: 
provinces of India by the route of Ghuznee, Caubul, 
and Jellalabad; and that perhaps General Pollock 
might feel disposed to assist the retreat of the Can- 
dahar foree by moving forward upon Caubul.” 
Mr. Kaye likens this to a retreat from 
Reigate to London, taking Dover and Canter- 
bury in the way. We should compare it to 
Lord Wellington’s retreat from Spain in 
1813-14, eid Toulouse and Paris. Still, of 
obstinate governors, we prefer the one who 
keeps to his word, and lets !ts meaning change 
when it is right, to the other who thinks that 
both the spelling book and dictionary have 
But Pollock, Sale. 


Ward 
Ward 


our military 


— s 


Lo! 


that hi 
Lik 


; andif Mr. Kaye be an historian 
from public and private letters be only faith: 
fully copied—the country has hardly been 
aware of the extent of its obligations to them. 
This plan of retreating through the middle of 
the enemy was only a suggestion for their 
cuidanee; and if it had failed, Lord Ellen- 
borough would, perhaps, have been the ire 
to reproach them with not knowing that the 
way to retreat is to turn right round. 
it appears clear enough that the out et 
at Caubul, in which Sir A. Burnes lost his lite, 
was a matter which Pollock or Sale would 
have easily disposed of. But a bed-ridden 
ceneral, enfeebled by gout, could do nothing 
but repress his subordinates, and dispint ae 
There is no occasion to repeat te 
, sequent trans 

sickening account of the subsequent U 
actions, which ended in the massacre ©? © : 
whole force. On the question of the —? 
of Sir E. Maenaghten by Akbar Khas, ** 
Kaye is of opinion that i the firet ete 
intended beyond seizing *™ 
and that it was 
srovoked the murder. 


en informed that, 
the 


uthreak 


f the 


envoy as an hostage, 


Mr. Kaye says he has be oie GRE 
during the struggle, a ery was Taist’ senc 
English were coming out of wee) po 
Ss ‘ ~ . ) Assiu+ 
on which Akbar Khan, in 4 prt P ott 
fired his pistol. However _ a Afghat as 
is much in the conduct of ts eat | as 
author, to show tua +e spd 
. J : ~ 7 ani _ = 
not destitute of the feelings of hume inate 
, hat the inde wert 
r . » folowe 
massacre of armed men and cap es astice 
was against his earnest entreaty. fchait. 1 
be done, (in future), - os England 
some European power ha 
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oi a fit opportunity occurred for removing 
se major part of their force, are we so sure 


shat they would receive quarter in this Chris- | 
t A the gates of sandal-wood through your respective 


gn country as to feel an undoubted right to 


tyme the Afghan subordinates? Perhaps | 
Di 
se do not exactly know what the develop- 


ment of our destructiveness. would amount 
0, in spite of any convention, if we had 
wen our country for two years in the pos- 
ession of even a considerate enemy. We 
wmember with pleasure that, independently 
of operations in the field, our vengeance 
was meant to be limited to two very silly 
pieces of triumph. ‘The first of these was 
the destruction of the bazaar at Caubul. But 


| 
| 


hose who commit wanton destruction, even | 


bythe hands of disciplined soldiers, destroy 
their own moral influence :— 


throughout the 9th and 10th of October. : 
fort was made to save the city from further de- 
¢ruction; but all Richmond’s protective measures 
vere insufficient to control the impetuosity of the 
eldiers and camp-followers who poured themselves 
ato the town. 


wttobe denied. The principal gates of the city 
were guarded; but there were many other points 
fingress, and our people streamed into the streets 
fCaubul, applied the firebrand to the houses, and 
pillaged the shops. Guilty and innocent alike fell 
méer the heavy hand of the lawless retribution 


(aubul. Many unoffending Hindoos, who, lulled 
ato a sense of delusive security by the outward 
reestablishment of a government, had returned to 
te city and re-opened their shops, were now disas- 
tously ruined. In the mad excitement of the 
tour, friend and foe were stricken down by the 
ame unsparing hand. Even the Chundarwal 

where dwelt the friendly Kuzzilbashes —narrowly 
seaped destruction. Such excesses as were com- 
uitted during the three last days of our occupa- 
tion of Caubul must ever be deplored, as all human 
weakness and wickedness are to be deplored. But 
then we consider the amount of temptation and 
jrovocation—-when we remember that the com- 
ndes of our soldiers and the brethren of our camp- 


: the passes of Afghanistan 
kens of our humiliation, and of the treachery and 
Tueity of the enemy, rose up before our people, 
“nging them past all endurance, and exasperating 
em beyond all control, we wonder less, that 
when the guilty city lay at their feet, they should 
2 such an hour, they should have given them so 


attle head, 





Ra second work of triumph was one which, 
ped an say, did not tend to excite the 
“sions of the soldiery. It was the rape of 
ae able gates of the temple of Som- 
“ath. From the 5th of October to the 16th 
“Sovember, the Governor-General was con- 
“ting his song of triumph, as the Duke of 

éellington called it. 
t well ; but we 
take of Mr. 
2 India -— 


Prom the Governor-General to all the Princes and 
Chiefs, and People of India. 
ts 
P ty Brothers and my Friends, 
temple of rious army bears the gates of the 
> byt mnauth in triumph from Afghanistan, 
hon the fupoiled tomb of Sultan Mahomed looks 
am Tuins of Ghuznee. 
ti € _ of eight hundred years is at last 
"®g the Pn ot poy erry temple a nage veg oes is 
te proud, — of your humiliation, are become 
oof of v.. record of your national glory; the 
meet Pei superiority in arms over the nations 
; > Indus, 


ve quote a little of it, for the 
Kaye's account of its reception 


“The operations against the great bazaar lasted 
Every | 


“That many excesses were then committed is | 


vhich was now to descend upon the inhabitants of | 


warra 


this glorious trophy of successful war. 
* You will yourselves, with all honour, transmit 


termtories to the restored t ‘mple of Somnauth. 
rhe chiefs of Sirhind shall be informed at what 


time our victorious army will first deliver the gates 
of the temple into their quar lianship, at the foot 
of the bridge of the Sutlej. . . . 


““No document that ev: r 
bureau of a stat 


emanated from the 
ssman has been overwhelmed with 
so much ridicule as this. It is still fresh in the 
recollection of men who dwelt in India at. this 
time, how the authenticity of the proclamation 
was gravely doubted—how many, at first, declared 
their conviction that it was a n Wspaper satire 
upon the Napoleonic stvle of address which Lord 
Ellenborough had recently adopted; and how at 
last, when it came to be known—thoroughly known 
and understood that it was a genuine emanation 
from the ‘ Political Department,’ with the right 
official stamp upon it, such a flood of ridicule and 
censure was let loose upon it as had never before 
descended upon an Indian state-paper. The folly 
of the thing was past all denial. It was a folly, 
too, of the most senseless kind, for it was caleu 
lated to please none and to offend many. It was 
addressed to ‘all the Princes and Chiefs, and Pe iple 
of India.’ The ‘ Brothers and Friends’ thus eran 
diloquently apostrophised, were a mixed family of 
Mahomedans and Hindoos. Upon the Mahome- 
dans it was an open and most intelligible outrage. 
To the Hindoos, the pompous offer of the polluted 
gates of Somnauth was little better than a covert 
insult. The temple to which it was to have been 


| restored was in ruins, and the sacred ground trod 


| den by Mahomedans. 


i) , 
‘lowers had been foully butchered by thousands | 
when everywhere | 


} 


Our readers may know | 


» YU, Princes and Chiefs of Sirhind, of Raj- returned to camp, and 


; Looking at the effusion from 
the Oriental side, it was altogether a failure and 
an Among Europeans, worldly men 
scouted the proclamation as a folly, and religious 
men denounced it as a crime.” 


abortion. 


These gates are now laid up in some military 
magazine. May the aspirations of future 
governors be always as harmless, and some- 
times as amusing. 

But this laughable incident is connected 
with matters of graver reflection. It might 
have been thought that the only absolute 
sine qua non in the way of reparation would 
have been the recovery of the body of 
prisoners, Lady Sale and the rest. The 
public feeling which now urges a fresh eX- 
pedition in search of Sir John Franklin, 
would rather have heard of a 


F ; ; : : pe eer »ideathys >of this ortunate 
tt wholly have reined in their passions, than that, | admitted the ideathat one of this unfortunat: 


upon delivery of the prisoners. 


band should remain in indefinite captivity. | 


We cannot trace in Lord 
proceedings any anxiety upon the subject. 
When General Nott was urged by his own 
officers to aid in the recovery by a detach- 
ment from his own force, he had always 
answered that he believed the recovery of 
the prisoners to hea matter of indifference to 
government. When Sir George Pollock 
visite 
of superior rank, — | 

“ Nott had made up his mind on the subject. 
He was not to be moved from his first position. 
There were few besides hims¢ If who considered the 
advanced to be of the over- 
whelming and conclusive character which Nott 
himself believed them to be; and it was, at all 
sufficiently clear, that as 1t was of primal 
such a service to lose the least pos 
it was desirable to detach a 
bricade from Nott’s camp, in preference to one 
from Poliock’s, if only because the former was 
some ten iniles nearer to Bameean than the “ $ 
Nott was inflexible. Government, he wn rr 
thrown the prisoners overboard’ —-why then . ‘y | 
he rescue them!’ He would obey the “s pei “ 
superior officer, but only under protest. Solo oe 
delegated to another officer 


arguments which he 


events, 
importance on 
sible amount of time, 





: >} ving e etiquettes oan." . . ’ . 
rd him 10 UFC MH, WAIVINE th “ | '* | WE Shabby Fammerly 18 issued ms a com- 


Ellenborough's 


| 
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, of Malwa, and of Guzerat, I shall commit ! the 


| case even below flourishing point. 


honourable service which Nott had emphati- 
cally declined. Sir Robert Sale was not likely to 
decline it. Though his own herovie wife had not 
been one of the captives, every feeling of the 
soldier and the man would have responded to the 
appeal. 

**So Sale took out with him a brigade from the 
Jellalabad army, and pushed on in pursuit of 
Shakespear and the Kuzzilbashes. But already 
had the release of the prisoners been effected. 
They had accomplished their own liberation. Sale 
met them with Shakespear and the Kuzzilbash 
escort on their way to Pollock's camp.” 

Unless some palliative answer can be put 
in, this sad narration must be history: for, 
the more we read of Mr. Kaye's book, the 
better are we satistied that, so far as it is not 
specially refuted, it will hereafter be cited as 
authority on matters of rumour and general 
opinion. General Pollock had offered two 
lacs of rupees as a ransom; on which Lord 
Ellenborough’s remark was that he regretted 
that any diplomatic communication should 
have been held with Akbar Khan, in whom 
no trust could be placed. This was singu- 
larly irrelevant. Akbar Khan had proposed 
terms of submission which, though not such 
as could be accepted, might have led to a 
compromise as to the prisoners. They had 
been surrendered under a convention, and 
were fair objects of ransom. If the great 
end of Lord Ellenborough’s policy had been 
afterwards achieved, namely, the re-establish- 
ment of our military character by signal 
successes, it would have detracted nothing 
from this result, that the prisoners had been 
earlier restored to liberty and comfort by the 
usual mode of ransom; especially as the 
English held Akbar Khan's family in eap- 
tivity, and General Pollock did not feel au- 
thorized to treat for an exchange. But if, 
after all, we had not succeeded, and had been 
obliged to cover our failure with the usual 


flourishes, one flourish more about the 
prisoners would have cost nothing, while 


leaving them behind would have put our 
And as 
to the trust-worthiness of Akbar Khan, it 
could not be in question as to this particular; 


for it was not proposed to pay ransom except 


newer and | 


larger expedition into Afghanistan, than have | 
Somnauth were only intended as hostages, 


sul perhaps 
we have not yet sounded the depths of Lord 
Ellenborough’s policy: perhaps the gates of 


to be exchanged, if the worst should come, 
for Lady Sale and her companions. 

We think our readers are likely to hear 
again of Mr. Kaye. There is so much plain 
speaking about his book that we may come to 
know whether he can write controversy. 





The Shahhy Fammerly, or S&0iil¢ Account of 
my Missusses. sy Emmerly Tiddivate. 

panion-work to * The Greatest Plague of 
Life. The faults of mistresses form as fair 
subject of satire as those of servants, and the 
idea of this new publication is good. But 
the execution of the plan, of which we have 
a specimen in this first monthly number, is 
wretched in the extreme. The main wit of 
the book consists in the bad spelling, in the 
composition of which the author has certainly 
shown great skill and patience. But this 1s 
poor ground on which to rest literary or any 
other merit. We have no objection to a 
piece of cacography now and then in works 
of fiction. There is amusing variety in a 
love-letter of Sam Weller, for instance, or @ 


| passage in ‘Jeames’ Diary’ with honest-lke 
' 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 





AND 





blunders in spelling. To carry this out 

through an entire work, unrelieved by a 

single line of intelligible English, is too | 
absurd an experiment on the patience and 

common-sense of the reader. Here is the 

style of the “orthress,” as she is called :— 

‘* E. T. don’t want her readers, and speshially no | 
missusses, as may be among their number, to put 
a misinstruchsun on her words. Her objec is not to 
cry up all the servint gals as an ivvingly quire of 
hangels, nor to put all the missusses down as a 
squodron of demings. No; I mean to give each 
party their doo, and let the good missusses have a 
peep at the bad uns; for my motter is, a good 
missus makes a good servint, and wicy worser. * * 
People has pizined the publick again us, and now 
I mean to step in with an antelope, witch shall 
make all armless, if I can only get the publick to | 
swaller it—sothere! * * * (Here an interlude | 
of five minutes is suppoged to okre, as they say in 
the Delfy playbills, while the orthress steps up 
stares with a skittle of coles.)” 

What section of the public will “ swaller”’ 
nonsense like this we are at a loss to conjec- | 
ture. It might raise a launch among the egg- 
throwing officers of ‘ the Heavies,’ or among 
the ‘fast gents’ of Bagnigge-Wells tea- | 
gardens, but we think there are few domestic | 
servants, able to read at all, but would eal! | 
this sad trash. We do not know which to 
pity most—author, reader, or printer. The | 
thing would have a more natural appearance | 
had the book been full of bad grammar as 
well as bad spelling. This is not, however, | 
attempted, and Emily Tiddivate not only | 
writes excellent English prose, but uses a | 
vocabulary not common in humbler walks of | 
life. She speaks, for example, of a family— | 

‘‘Trying to harrystochraticate theirselves, puff: 
ing theirselves up into the alight of society ; thoe 
anyone as has ever had ever so small an inside 
into the bow mond, could see with half an i, there 
wertnt nothink distinky about them !”’ 

A very slight artifice, even though of a 
common-place kind, would have remedied 
the false plan of the book. Emily might 
have given her * M.E.S.S.,’ 
to an editor, who might have made it at least 
readable, as the reports of the ballad-singers, 
and costermongers, and other illiterate but | 
useful members of society are, in the * London | 
Labour and London Poor.’ But the poor girl 
writing and publishing on her own account | 
is a mistake. A wrong tack having been | 
taken at the outset, the whole affair is blun- | 
dered. Not only is the phonetic wit a failure, | 
but the matter of the book displays corre- 
sponding bad taste. The lowest servant-of- 
all-work would hardly utter such remarks as | 
Emily does about her “ missuss’s wig :"— 

‘LT hav’nt cum, thank ivins, to them ous fals 
frunts, as one is obligated to have baked and 
basted with Rose ile whenever you want your 
hare nisely dressed.” : 

The most eventful scene in the number is 
where an evening party is at the house of 
Mrs. Stuckup, at which there is present a 
rich old lady, Mrs. Kallipash, who is fond of 
the good things of life. Miss Beller Stuckup 
comes to Emily, and tells her to go to the 
confectioner’s, to fetch a cobbler for Mrs. | 
Kallipash. She goes out, but thinks there | 
must be some mistake in going to a pastry- 
cook for such an errand, and therefore shie 
fetches a live cobbler from the nearest stall. | 
Perhaps it was a game of forfeits, she thought, 
or some joke of the young folks, for which 
poor Crispin was required. She brings him 
to the drawing-room door, where he waits 
till Miss Beller comes to ask if the cobbler is 
ready, upon which, as he is rather shy of, 


| ’Tis when sovereigns huild carters are kept in employ.’ 


appearing before company, Emily pushes him 
into the middle of the room, and shuts the 
door. Here the curtain drops on the first 
act, shrieks and screams being heard from 
the drawing-room. Such is the story, at 


least so far as we can decipher the spelling! | meee 1 wid 
° 5 | ass et 1ieW and wider 

a good subject has beer “ie 
5 J ae \ | varied information has been 


| the production and trade. 


We regret that 
foolishly thrown away. The faults of mis- 
tresses, we repeat, would have been fair 
matter of satire, and the exposure of them 
might have been of much use. The list given 


by the authoress of the sort of places she | 


had served in, presents great variety of cha- 
racter, and might have afforded some scenes 
of severe truth. There is the ‘nagging mis- 
suss,’ and the ‘koddling missuss,’ and the 
‘dressy missuss,’ and the ‘lodging-house 
missuss,’ and the ‘suspicious missuss,’ and 
half-a-dozen more, all of whom are open to 


just criticism for their way of treating their 


servants. There are on several of these sub- 
jects good passages in this number. But a 
blunder has been made in the plan of the 
book, and the best thine the author can do is 
either to let the thing drop altogether, or to 
take in good part our advice, and rest satisfied 
with the merit of having written fifty pages 
of ingenious mis-spelling. 











NOTICES. 


Dante’s Gottliche Comidie, in ihrer Anardnung 
nach Raumund Zeil. Von Professor J. KX, Bihr. 
Dresden: Kuntze. Williams and Norgate, 

ANOTHER book on the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ and this 

time one from Germany. Surely it is enough to 

spoil one’s taste for great works to see them com- 


/ mented upon by the pedants of all ages and nations. 


And the worst is, that the commentaries are more 
frequently read than the original, and that the 
ereat man is lost in a crowd of small admirers. 
Dante among poets, and Kant among philosophers, 
have had the misfortune to attract vast numbers 
of petty minds, and Professor Biihr is one of them. 
It is but another proof of the truth of Schiller’s 
words— 


as she ealls it, | “See how a single rich man gives a living to numbers of 


beggars! 

It appears that Herr Bihr lectured on Dante, and 
that he was asked to publish his lectures for the 
benefit of young artists, who are too dull to under- 
stand the great master-work. The result of this 
rash invitation is a volume of two hundred and 
fifty closely printed pages of the largest octavo, 
with three diagrams of Heaven, Purgatory, and 
Hell, and not less than thirteen astronomical 


' diagrams, to elucidate the text, while the text in 


the original is referred to, to explain the figures. 


Dr. Rohinson’s Greck Lexicon to the New Testament 
Conden: ed, Bell. 
MAKING use of the well-directed labour and well- 
earned fame of Dr. Robinson's ‘ Lexicon,’ an Eng- 
lish editor prepares this condensed work for the 
use of schools and students. Utility is the main 
object aimed at, so far as the young scholar is con- 
cerned, and therefore those parts of the original 


| work are most fully given which are most essential 


to those who are only learners. Thus, the inflec- 
tions of all verbs, in any degree irregular, appear 
in their order; and in an appendix a copious pars- 
ing index is given. Dr. Robinson's Lexicon aimed 
at being also a Concordance, and almost all pas- 
sages of importance were referred to under each 
word ; here there is only a selection of those refer- 


'ences thought either most striking or most varied. 


In general, the editing of the work manifests judg- 
ment, and in some points special care has been 
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Colonial Sheep and Wools, By Th : 
Effinc Vrs? UOMAaS Southey 
A fiincham W ilson, i 

SOME years a: : y i 

years wo Mr. Southey published a wort: 
under a similar title, which was highly valued 1. 
. = . . 5 aluer i) 
all interested in the subjects of which ib tee ted 
. ° . 4 L 
Since that time. the wool-growing ¢ lon} 
~ +4 hie 


Importance, and 


reated, 
8 have 
: mu h 
n acquired both as to 
The present treatise 

supplementary to the previous publication but 7 
in itself a complete work, giving copious aatial be 
and conimercial details relative to Austialia. Var 
Dieman’s Land, New Ze: land, and South Afr “4 
as wool-growing colonies. An account js Pena 
our home production of wool and woollen tof, 
full of valuable matter both to the setinaited t 
and manufacturers of England. he trials Sanath 
made of Alpaca, Angora, and Cashmere wool pi 
narrated. Whether for home or colonial lonin : 
treatise is of much value. 


the 
Stories of Scotland and its adjacent Isles By Ve 
Tl as Geldar a ve . y aS 
1omas Geldart. Hall, Virtue, & Co. 
AFTER Sir W alter Ne: tt’s ‘ Tales of a Grandfather ’ 
the publishing of ‘ Stories of Scotland’ for the voung 
seems almost superfluous; but Mrs. Geldart’s lit). 
work is well adapted for giving, in smaller com. 


pass, a general view of Scottish scenes and history 


It is, indeed, unassumingly stated that the chief 


end of the book will be gained by inducing de. per 


| Study of the history of a country so well worth 


knowing. The narrative is arranged under topo- 
graphical, not chronological, headings. — Ezeh 
county is described, and the historical events of 


-most interest ave skilfully interwoven with th 


narrative. We are pleased both with the styleand 
spirit of the book, and desire for it wide circulatic: 
among young English readers, 


Notes or Mi Evrcursion to the Isth musoft Tel, wantene " 
in Merico. By R. Dale. Effingham Wilson. 
A BRIEF narrative, by an intelligent and enterpris- 
ing traveller, of a visit to a part of Ceutral America 
little known to Europeans, but likely soon to bk 
brought into more general notice, The Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec is about nine hundred miles west 
of that of Panama, at the southern bay of the Gul 
of Mexico, where the north American mainland 
narrows before spreading into the wide breadth 
occupied by the provinces of Yucatan, Guatemala, 
Honduras, and other provinces reaching to th 
isthmus of Darien. The route from New Orleans 
to California, across the northern isthmus, is shorter 
by 1800 miles than the present route by Panama, 
and a railroad is to be constructed from the Mexi. 
can Gulf to the Pacific. ‘The distance is 150 miles, 
and the country has already been surveyed by 
American engineers. Apart from the interes! 
attaching to Mr. Dale’s narrative from this circum: 
stance, it contains recent, interesting, and useful 

information on the appearance and resources 

these provinces of the Mexican republic. The re 
marks on mahogany, cedar, and other woods of th 
are worth the attention of mereanti 


country, o 
. A map 


men connected with that branch of trade. 


| of Central America is appended to the work. 


bestowed, as in the explanations and illustrations of | 


the use of the particles, a subject in which English- 
Greek lexicons are usually deficient. For those 
who have only slight knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, no lexicon will be found more useful than 
‘Robinson Condensed.’ 


i 


Chronicles and Characte rs of the Stock Exrchangt. 

By John Francis. Second Edition. Longmans. 
OF the ceneral characteristics of Mr. Francis *ty" 
we had recently occasion to speak, in noticing The 
p. 736) his last book on English heaps . 
work, of which the present new edition aj i 
one in which amusement and information pastes 
pily blended ; and while its contcnts are marty : 
to commercial and moneyed men, they pont vO 
interest to the general reader. W ithout aa a 
to be statistical, many financial statements © oa 
are presented, while a popular gorge ei tis 
of all the leading subjects connecter withe Set 
money transactions. Grouped er gry 
Exchange and its business, are praise oh pope 
national debt, lotteries, joint-stock yi ‘toreig? 
lar manias and panics on money xe 9 variety 
loans, life-assurance pe ey being interspen=! 
other topies, the record of whic 4 Sharacters is 3! 
with numerous sketches of note oa qs pus 
once instructive historical stucy, hs yolume ¥ 
as any work of fiction. While the 


Tr 


an 





N° 1818] 








— 
furnish ample entertainment, it can scare ‘ly fail 
to be suggestive also of graver moral or political 
thoughts connected with the history and influence 
of money power in England, 
A Popular History of the Mol’ ueca, By Mary 
Roberts. Reeve and Benham. 

Were some of the antiquated writers of Elements 
of Conchology, who wrote a quarter of a century 
ago, to come to life, they would scarcely believe 
their senses, When a book like this should be laid 
before them. ‘Their dull, dry, unscientific descrip- 
tions of whelks and cockles were written under 
the firm belief that people in general did not care 
to know more of such objects than the shape and 
colours of their shells. The old conchologists had 
no faith in malacology, and dreaded the soft parts 
of ‘the animal,’ as if they had been endowed with 
some stinging or poisonous quality. There is no 
better proof of a popular advance in scientific 
knowledge than the production and appreciation 
of such works as this by Miss Roberts. It is a 
highly instructive and very delightful little volume, 
full of pleasant information, and, at the same time, 
abounding in much good scientific matter. For 
young people, we have seen no book on the subject 


| mafnw 
| references, 


rhe projectors deserve alike thanks 
from commercial men for a new work of such 


| usefulness, and praise for the vast amount of his- 
| torical and statistical information which is inter- 


- 


| spersed among the lists of places and names. On 


all points as to population, property, land, rates, 


} 
i 


Institutions, endowments, and other matters to be 


| ascertained from local or official research, full and 


so well adapted to induce them to study one of the | 


most interesting departments of Natural History. 
It is abundantly illustrated with well-executed co- 
loured lithographs. <A feature, quite new in a 
work of this kind, is to have representations of the 
animals of the various kinds of shells given 
throughout. 

Hund Atlas of Physical Geography. 


Gover. 


Edward 


| as much, perhaps, as 


THIS convenient volume contains twenty-two maps | 


and diagrams, illustrative of the principal physical 


and natural history phenomena of our planet. They 1 


are neatly engraved and coloured, and are likely 
ty prove very useful on account of their portability. 
Like many other publications of this kind, the 
materials are selected or copied from the ‘ Physika- 
lischen Atlas’ of Berghaus. In the present in- 
stance their source is fairly acknowledged. This 
portable little Atlas is likely to prove of consi- 
derable value in diffusing a knowledge of physical 
geography among those who do not possess the 
more important and expensive works of Johnston. 
Mr. Gover’s Atlas contains no separate explana- 
tory text. 
Post Ofice Directory of the Six Home Counties 
—Essexr, Herts, Kent, Middlesex, Surrey, and 
With Maps. Kelly and Co. 
A ‘Directory of the Home Counties’ has become 
a necessary appendix to the ‘ London Post Office 
Directory.’ For commercial and all ordinary pur- 


Su gse “i 


poses, no one knows where London ends and the | 


country begins. For political and public purposes, 
sich as elections, rates and taxes, police, post 
deliveries, and such things, it is necessary to keep 
up our old veographical districts and boundaries ; 
but for trade, business, and the affairs of every- 
fay life, London and the surrounding country are 
one. Even distant places are by the railways 
how brought within the metropolitan circle. 
Brighton is nearer in point of time to the city than 
our own county town of Brentford. We get to 
Gravesend for the same money as to Hampstead 
or Highgate. By land or water, by rail or road, 
there is busy communication between London and 
aimost every part of the adjacent counties. For 
focal and ordinary purposes, as well as in relation 
© the metropolitan ‘Directory,’ the contents of 
‘is Work are also fall of value. The names, resi- 
ences, and occupations of the inhabitants of more 
than 2500 townships, villages, and hamlets are 
given. 
axed ¢ »the directory of each place, and a list is 
“Hoined of all the public offices, conveyances, 
‘nd other miscellaneous matters of interest, such 
* postal arrangements, carriers, schools, markets, 


agenc) P : . ] : 
SHhCles of Insurance companies, and piaces of 


Yoship. The maps, which have been engraved 
*{pressly for the work, are correct and well exe- 
al, and present additional useful information, 
BMicating money-order towns, polling places, dis- 


tine. A . 
a * county, borough, and electoral houndaries, 
Other points explained in the marginal | 


An historical or descriptive notice is pre- | 


authentic statements are given. 


The Practical Statutes of 


the Ne 870 185] (] { ) dls 
Viet.) Edited by W. 


Paterson, Esq., Barrister 
at-Law. Crockford. 


THs volume comprises a hundred and five acts 
passed during session 1851, most. of 
matters of public interest. and all of 
importance to the legal profession. To each statute 
is prefixed a summary, with introductory remarks, 
and foot-notes of explanation or reference. Many 
of the acts of last session affect general interests, 
such as those relating to the ‘ assessed taxes,’ 
‘law of evidence,’ ‘apprentices,’ ‘landlord and 
tenant.’ A very clear and copious index increases 
the usefulness of the volume. 


them on 





SUMMARY. 
> children and young folks form a most 
important branch of literature, and deserve more 
notice than they usually obtain from erities and 
reviewers. Much of our national progress depends 
on the kind of home reading provided for children, 


> : 
Booxs for 


on the school-books used in 


public teaching. On the character of this juvenile 


| literature will rest not only much of the instruction 


of the mind, but also the formation of taste, and 
the education of the heart, in the rising generation. 
We are glad, therefore, to note any publications 
of this class worthy of recommendation, such as 
some we have just received from a place famous in 
the annals of London literature. The name of New 


| bervis familiar asa ‘ household word’ in the story of 
| the Johnsonian epoch. The shop at the corner of St. 


} 
} 


| educationists. 
by a mother, contains stories sensibly written, and 
suitable for children of an age between nursery 


and school days. 
History of Gilhect Harlaw, by Mrs. 
copious miscellany of useful and entertaining facts, 
skilfully woven into a tale, and breathing the spint 
of good indicated in the title. The illustrations, by 
Jobn Gilbert, deserve special mention. Of juvenile 


Paul's Church-yard, where Dr. Johnson introduced 
Goldsmith to the publisher, is one of the old Lon 
don spots we always pass with feelings of mingled 
pleasure and reverence. In the next generation 
the name became Newbery and Harris, and after 
wards, under the latter name, grew famous as an 
emporium for juvenile literature. Harris is now 
displaced by newer names—Grant and Griffith 
hut the publication of excellent books for childre n 
is still a chief feature of the house. Anecdotes of 
the Hahits and Tustinets of Animals, hy Mrs. R. 
Lee, formerly Mrs Bowditch, is a book, the title 
of which. and the name of the authoress, suffi 
ciently attest its being amusing, instructive, and 
ably written. The anecdotes are partly selected 


! from hooks of travels and natural history, partly 


compiled from original sources. The illustrations 
are by Harrison Weir. In Mark Searorth, a Tale 


of the Tndian Orean, by William H. G. Kingston, 


Esq., with illustrations by John Absolon, in the 
form of a tale. a laree amount of useful and enter 
taining information is presented on the countries 
and people of the Indian Seas. Mr. Kingston's 
former book, Peter the Whaler, met with merited 
popularity, and this contribution to the education 
of the voung through amusing narrative deserves 
equal success. he Doll and her Friends, with droll 
pictures by Hablot K. Browne, is a book for younger 
readers, of lighter stvle, but cleverly inculcating 
minor morals of kindness and good feeling. We sym 
pathize with the defence of the old-fashioned play 


thing. even though its name may be a corruption of 


‘idol,’ and hope that it may not be wholly sup 


planted in the English nursery by the geometrical 
and philosophical machines of mere matter-of-fact 


Julian and his Playfellows, written 


Good in Everything; or, the Barly 
farwell, is a 


i 


works we will occasionally take notice, and mean- 


them of 


| Convent and Harem, by Madame Pisani, 3 v., £1 11s. €d, 
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while remark with pleasure the great improvement 
in recent years as to the style of getting up such 
books; in the typography and illustrations especially 
great has been the progress since our boyish days. 

Illustrated reprints increase widely in popular 
favour, Sometimes we may regret that the intel- 
lectual so much requires the sensual to attract 
notice, but on the whole the additional pleasure 
derived through pictorial comments and _ illustra- 
tions, and the encouragement given in many ways 
to art, make us gladly mark the new importance 
assumed by this style of literature. <A series of 
works, ealled Zhe /ilustrated Literature of all 
Nations, is issuing at a price remarkably low, so 
that many standard works may be purchased at no 
greater cost than would be paid for the reading of 
them from a circulating hbrary. Zhe Viear of 
Wakefield, Sterne's Sentimental Journey, Manon 
Lescault, are anong those which have appeared. 
Others are promised, both of our own classies, and 
tales by Engene Sue, Jules Janin, and even Vol- 
taire, Schiller, Mazzini. We trust that due dis 
cretion will be exercised in the selection, and that 
the praise due to an attempt to popularize good 
works may not need hereafter to be qualified by 
blame for introducing into the series those of less 
repute. The designing in the illustrations is gene 
rally good, but, much to the detriment of the wood 
engravings, the printing is very inferior,  7'he 
Notional Edition of Shak speare, edited by Charles 
Knight, with its judiciously-selected notes and 
copious illustrations, continues to appear in 
volumes. ‘The plays are divided into Comedies, 
Histories, Tr ede x. The first volume of Travedies, 
just issued, contains Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, 
Othello, Timon of Athens, King Lear, and Macbeth. 
Of cheap pictorial editions this is the best. 

Essay on the Physiology af the Nense of Keel- 
mg, by Richard B. Exton, is a pious meditation, 
in blank verse, on the divine wisdom and good 
ness in the gift of the human senses, prepared 
in competition for the last Actonian prize. A Ride 
in Sicily, by an Oxonian, although deseribing a 
journey made a good many years ago, may be read 
with interest, as the record of the visit of a scholar 
and lover of nature to scenes so rich in classie and 
historie associations. Papers relating to proposals 
for establishing Colleges of Arts and Manufactur: 8, 
by J. A. Lloyd, F.RLS., contain fact and argu 
ments on the better education of the industrial 
classes, by one entitled, both by personal authority 
and official position, to attentive hearing on such 
asubject. Colonel Lloyd addresses his pamphlet 
to the Royal Commissioners of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, the history of which has given new import- 


Hance to the proposals here ably and zealously 


made, Proceedings of the Royal Trish Academy 
for 1850-51; the first part of Vol. V. comprises 
papers of value both in literature and science, as 
we might expect from such contributors as Dr, 
Llovd, the President, Drs. Apjohn, Reeves, Mr. 
Donovan, and Sir William R. Hamilton, Among 
the papers are some interesting to archmologists, 
and the reports of some of the Trish academicians 
on the Foucault pendulum problem, The lecture 
on International Code of Commerce, delivered 
before the Chambers of Commerce and other public 
bodies, in some of the chief towns of the empire, 
by Leone Levi, Esq., is here published with a 
letter from Prinee Albert, written in acknow- 


_ledging receipt of Mr. Levi's book on Commercial 


Law, in which a statement is given of the im- 
portance of the subjects of that work, in terms 
honourable alike to the writer and the author. A 
pamphlet by Dr. Wood, medical officer of Bethlem 
Hospital, entitled Remarks on the Plea of In 
sanily and the Management of the Insane, contains 
matter of great interest both to the legal and 
medical professions. Few could have better faci- 
lity of noting illustrative cases, and the applica- 
tion of these to subjects of such high public 
interest is able and judicious, 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adams's Oriental Text Book, and 1 pe of Flowers, Ss. 
Hartlett’s Footeteps of Our Lord and his Apostles, lt. 
Book of One Syllable, Ikmo, cloth, 2s. 64. 
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Cummings’ (Dr.) Infant Salvation, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Day's (J.) Old Engagement, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Exiles of the Waters, and other Poems, 12mo, cl., 2s. 9d. 
Fair Carew ; or, Hushands and Wives, 3 vols., £1 11s. 6d. 
Falkenburg; a Tale of the Rhine, 3 v. post Svu, £1 11s. 6d. 
Fine Arts Almanack, Is. 

Geldart’s Stories of History of Scotland, 2s. 6d., gilt, 3s. 
Harper's (R.) Senate House Questions in Arithmetic, 4s. 
Household Hints to Young Wives, 18mo. sewed, 1s. 
Karslake’s (W.H.) Aids to Study of Logic, Svo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Kingston's (W. H. G.) Mark Seaworth, cl., 6s.; gt. 6s. 6d. 
Litton’s (E. A.) Church of Christ, in its Idea, &c., 16s. 
Little Marv’s Lesson Book, sq. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Lives of Certain Fathers of the Church, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
MeEwen’s (Rev. W.) Grace and Truth, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. 34, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
Pinnock’s Analvsis of History of Reformation, 18mo, 4s. 6d. 
— Analysis of Old Testament, 18mo, 3s. 6d. 
———— Analysis of New Testament, 1Smo, 4s, 

Pirate of the Mediterranean, 3 vols. post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 
Queckett on the Microscope, 2nd edit. 8vo, cloth, 22s. 
Reid's Scalp Hunter, 2nd edit. 3 vols. post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 
Ruff’s Guide to Turf, 2s. 6d. 

Stories of Julian and his Playfellows, 2s. 6d.; col. 3s. 6d. 
Sunshine and Showers, post Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Taylor's (J.) Wesley and Methodism, post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Wilson's (Rev. P.) Holy Purposes, 32mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Yeast, 2nd edit. post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 





THE LITERARY TREATY BETWEEN 
AND ENGLAND, 


FRANCE 





As the announcement of a treaty between England 
and France for the suppression of literary piracy, 
signed at Paris on the 3rd, appeared on Saturday 
last exclusively in our columns, we present a 
translation of the principal clauses, and a summary 
of the others. It will be seen, that it is likely 
materially to affect the interests of authors, pub- 
lishers, dramatists, musical composers, and artists. 


Art. 1.—From the period at which, conformably to the 
stipulations of Art. 14, hereinafter mentioned, the present 
convention shall come into force, the authors of works of 
literature or art, to whom the laws of either country now 
ensure, or shall in future ensure the right of property or | 
authorship, shall be authorized to exercise the said mght | 
on the territory of the other country, during the same | 

| 


time and within the same limits as would be allowed in 
the latter country to the right attributed to authors of 
works of the same nature if published there; so that the re- 
production or piracy by persons of one country, of any work 
of literature or art published inthe other, shall be treated 
as if it were the reproduction or piracy of works ofthe same | 
nature, originally published in the former country. More- 
over, the authors of one of the two countries shall have the 
same action before the tribunals of the other, and enjoy 
the same guarantees against piracy or unauthorised repro- 
duction, as are or may hereafter be granted to authors in 
the latter country. It is understood that the words, 
*‘works of literature or art,’ used at the beginning of 
this article, comprise the publication of hooks, dramatic 
works, musical compositions, drawings, paintings, sculp- 
tures, engravings, lithographs, and any other production 
whatever of literature or fine arts. The representatives of 
authors, translators, composers, painters, sculptors, or en- 
gravers, shall enjoy in every respect the same rights as 
those which the present convention grants to the authors, 
translators, composers, painters, sculptors, or engravers 
themselves. 

Art, 2. The protection granted to original works is ex- 
tended to translations, It is nevertheless well understood, 
that the object of the present article is merely to protect 
the translator in so far as his own translation is concerned, 
and not to confer an exclusive right of translation upon the 
first translator of a work whatever, except in the cases and 
within the limits mentioned in the following article. 

Art. 3. The author of any work published in one of the 
two countries, who shall have declared his intention of re- 
serving his right of translation, shall, from the day of the 
first publication of the translation of his work, authorised 
by him, enjoy, during five years, the privilege of protection 
against the publication of any translation of the same work, 
unauthorised by him, inthe other country; and this on the 
following conditions :—Ist. The original work shall be regis- 
tered and deposited in one of the two countries within a 

eriod of three months from the day of the first publication 
in the other country. 2ndly. The author must have declared 
his intention of reserving to himself the right of translation 
on the title-page of his work. 3rdly. At least a part of the 
said authorised translation must have appeared within a 
year of the date of registration and deposit of the original; 
and the whole of it must have appeared within a space of 


three years from the date of the said deposit. 4thly. The | 


translation must have been published in one of the two 
countries, and be registered and deposited, as directed in 
Art. 8. As regards works published in parts, it is sufficient 
that the declaration by which the author reserves his right 
of translation be expressed in the first part. Nevertheless, 
in so far as regards the period of five years assigned by this 
article to the author for the exercise of his privilege of 


translation, every part shall be considered a new work: 
each shall be registered and deposited in one of the two | 
countries within three mouths from the day of its first pub- | 


lication in the other. 

Art. 4.—The stipulations of the preceding articles shall 
spply also to the representation of dramatic works, and to 
the execution of musical compositions, in so far as the 
laws of each of the two countries are, or may be, applicable 


im this respect to dramatic or musical works, publicly 






represented or executed for the first time in the said 
countries. Nevertheless, in order to have a right to legal 
protection, in so far as regards the translation of a dramatic 
work, the author must publish his translation within three 
months after the registration and deposit of the original 
work. It is understood that the protection stipulated by 
the present article is not intended to prohibit bond fide 
imitations or the adaptation of dramatic works to the 
respective theatres of France or England respectively ; 
but only to prevent pirated translations. The question of 
imitation or piracy shall in all cases be determined by the 
tribunals of the respective states, according to the legisla- 
tion in force in either country respectively. 

The other articles are of minor importance. 

By Art. 5, newspaper articles may be freely translated, 
on condition of quoting the original paper, provided the 
author of such an article has not publicly declared his in- 
tention of preventing re-production. 

Art.6 prohibits the introduction and sale of pirated 
works, whether printed in France or England, or any other 
country. 

By Art.7, such contraband works shall be seized and 
destroyed, and the persons who have introduced or sold 
them may be prosecuted. 

Art. 8 regulates the formalities of registration in the two 
countries. 

Art.9 extends the same formalities to productions of 
literature and art not specially mentioned. 

Art. 10 regulates the duty of importation upon works of 
literature and art in the two countries. 

Art. 11 stipulates that the two powers shall mutually 
communicate to each other the new laws and regulations 
that may hereafter be made in either country with regard 
to literary property. 

Art. 12 reserves to each Government the right of pro- 
hibiting any production it may think necessary so to pro- 
hibit. 

Art. 13, in execution of treaties with other powers on 
the subject of literary property. 

Art. 14 stipulates that the Queen of England engages to 
present a bill to the British parliament, for the ratification 
of such clauses in the present enactment as require a 
legislative sanction. A day is then to be fixed, on which 
the present convention is to come into force, and such day 
shall be duly announced by each government. The 
vention is to be applicable only to works, &c. published 
after that date, and 1s to last ten years, and continue to be 
in force until a twelvemonths’ notice be given. 


LORD PRESIDENT HOPE. 


AmonG recent obituaries, we note the death (at | 


the age of eighty-eight) of the Right Hon. Charles 
Hope, for many years Lord President of the Court 
of Session in Scotland. He had retired from the 
bench since 1841. He was of the Hopetoun family. 
In 1784 he was called to the bar, in 1801 became 
Lord Advocate, and sat in parliament for Hadding- 
ton county. In 1804 he was raised to the bench, 
and in 1811 to the Presidency. He was a man of 
great clearness of intellect and firmness of purpose, 
too high in his notion of official prerogative and 
power, but universally respected for his integrity 
and manliness. Although not known as an author, 
he was a patron of learning, and was one of the 
Directors of the Scottish Royal Academy. He was 
the last survivor of the old literary circle of Edin- 
burgh at the close of last century. His name 
appears among the subscribers to the first edition 
of Burns’ poems, the last alive, we believe, of 
that list of five hundred, Literary society has of 
late years in Edinburgh undergone great changes. 
Formerly the profession of the law could boast of 
supplying the chief part of the northern notables. 
At present the dearth of talent at the baris matter 
of universal notoriety and regret. The greatest 
difficulty has been experienced even in filling up 
vacancies on the bench, from lack of men of intel- 
lectual and legal mark. Various explanations we 
have heard of this low state of the legal profession. 
The great interest of late years attaching in Scot- 
land to ecclesiastical questions, and the greater 
attention paid than formerly to scientific pursuits, 
have attracted most young men of ability and 
ambition to the church or to medicine as their 
professional course. However explained, the fact, 
we believe, is, that of the three faculties of law, 
physic, and divinity, the first is at present poorly 
represented among the rising talent, either at the 
universities or in professional life in Scotland. 





PROFESSOR ALEXANDER. 
AMERICAN papers announce the death, on the 21st 
of October, of Archibald Alexander, D.D., Senior 
Theological Professor at Princeton, New Jersey. 
Dr. Alexander was in his eightieth year, being born 
in Virginia in 1772. In 1797, at the age of twenty- 





cone | 


five, he was made President of H 
College. From 1806 to 1812 
Presbyterian church in Philade! 
was called to the theologic 


ampden Sydney 
he was pastor of : 
a rofa 
phia, from which he 
al chair held by him f 


nearly the last forty years of his life Shen 
works were theological, the best known } r nr 
. ae elng on 


‘The Evidences of the Authenticity. 
and Canonical Authority of the Scriptures’ He 
also wrote a ‘History of Colonization an the 
Western Coast of Africa.’ One son of the hes 
Professor, Dr. James Alexander, j ree 
Professor in the college of New Jersey: anothe 
son, Dr. Joseph Alexander, Professor ¢ f Oriental 
History in the Princeton Theolocical Colleve. is 
one of the first scholars in America, and author of 
two works on the ‘Prophecies of Isaiah.’ which 
are among the most learned and important contri- 
butions to theological literature made for many 
years, and as highly esteemed in this country as in 
America, English literary men feel special inte. 
rest in the learned institutions of New Jersey. of 
the college of which, Jonathan Edwards. “the 
metaphysician of the New World,’ was the Presi- 
dent. 

EXPEDITION TO THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA, 


Inspiration 


8S Theologica] 





THE Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society 
has published, in the ‘ Daily News,’ the following 
letter from the Chevalier Bunsen, relative to the 
enterprising German travellers, Drs. Barth and 
( Iverweg :— 
** Carlton-terrace, Noy. 12th. 
“In enclosing to you the extracts from various 
| letters of Dr. Barth and Dr. Overweg, concerni! 
their journey from Tin-tellust to the Lake Chad, the 
exploration of that mysterious lake, and the bold an 
| successful excursion of Dr. Barth into the moun- 
tainous country of Ademawa to the south of the lake, 


under the eighth degree of northern latitude, I have 


r 
f 





reserved for these introductory lines the mention 


of a circumstance which seems to me highly re- 


| markable, satisfactory, and encouraging, —‘ the 
British flag has acted as pacificator by its very ap- 
pearance.’ When the much-dreaded, independent, 
and jealous Biddumahs, the pagan islanders of the 
lake, saw that fine boat, with its four guns, and 
the emblem of the nation which has done so much 
towards abolishing the slave trade, quietly floating 
on their waters, they hailed it at once as the har- 
binger of peace. Dr. Overweg writes to me that 
he was received with the greatest demonstration ol 
joy and respect. ‘The sheikh of Bornu,’ they ex- 
claimed, ‘must indeed be respected, being himseil 
honoured with the friendship of so great a sove- 
reign as the Queen of England.’ To show their 
confidence and their respect, two of their chiet 
men accompanied the visitors solemnly to Bree, the 
landing place near Kuka. 

Our travellers think that it will take them twelve 
months to examine the lake, and in particular the 
| two almost entirely unexplored parts of the shore 
| on the eastern and northern sides, and afterwan’s 
to make an excursion to the country of the Bag: 
harmis, now open to their peaceful visit. In the 
meantime, Lord Palmerston, with that liberality 
and enlightened zeal which he constantly has shown 
| in devising and furthering the ‘ African Mission, 
has, immediately upon the intelligence of a 
of Mr. Richardson, given orders that all ae 
and merchandise destined for the mission age 

be transmitted from Tripoli to Drs. Barth se 
Overweg, and has charged these two countrym*" 
_of mine with carrying on the objects of y ai 
| tific and philanthropic project. In er es 
his lordship’s views, they have not lost . = aie 
in availing themselves of the favourable re pon 
of the Sheikh of Bornu, to sign the pr = a 
of commerce with England. They, —- eich 
mitted this interesting document t pope and 
may be considered as the harbinger of ious slave 
| mutual benefits, substituting for the oe and a 
| traffic a legitimate and regular intercour®; . 
exchange of the rich produce of 
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even as far as Mozambique. They have already 
fund an experienced guide, and collected much 
raluable information, which is highly encouraging. 
BUNSEN.” 
LECTURES AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Tar Council of the Society of Arts have announced 
the following course, in consequence of the letter 


fom Prince Albert, suggesting the delivery of 


lectures on the probable results of the Exhibi- 


tion :— 
Nov. 26.—Rev. W. Whewell, D.D., F.R.S., 


Master of Trinity, Inaugural Lecture on the gene- 


ral bearing of the Exhibition on the Progress of 


Art and Science. 
Dec. 2.—Sir H. De la Beche, C.B., F.R.S., Min- 


ing, Quarrying, and Metallurgical Processes and 


Products. 


Dec. 10.—Professor Richard Owen, F.R.S., Ani- | 


mal Raw Products. 

Dec. 17.—Jacob Bell, Esq., M.P., Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Processes and Products. 

Jan. 7, 1852.—Dr. Lyon Playfair, F.R.S., on the 
Chemical Principles involved in the Manufactures 
shown at the Exhibition, as a proof of the necessity 
ofan Industrial Education. 

Jan. 14.—Professor J. Lindley, F.R.S. 
stances used as Food. 

Jan. 21.—Professor Edward Solly, F.R.S., on 
the Vegetable Substances used in the Arts and 
Manufactures in relation to Commerce generally. 

Jan. 28.—Rey. Professor B. Willis, F.R.S., 
Machines and Tools for Working in Metal, W ood, 
and other Materials. 

Feb. 4.—J. Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S., Philosophical 


4 = instruments and Processes. 


» Sub- 


and Civil Engineering generally. 

Feb. 18.—Captain Washington, R.N., Shipping, 
particularly Life Boats, in Class VIII. 

March 3.—Professor J. Forbes Royle, F.R.S., 
the Manufactures of India. ; 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
Tae point of most interest this week to note in con- 
texion with the Exhibition, is the statement issued 
. to the origin, position, and prospects of the collec- 
ton of articles of trade and commerce, forming by 
the Executive Committee. This first was proposed 
in July oth, 1851, and is to be carried out now 
Acently, The collection will consist of the pro- 
ucts of our own mines, cultivation, and work- 
mops, and also all the articles of import in British 
trade, so that men of business may study or test 
“mples of articles. Antiquities, ‘curiosities, and 
. Tks relating to pure science, will be excluded: 
~ her there are places of appropriate deposit. 
vad oid ee creatures from W urtemberg were this 
eof: V auction at Messrs. Puddick’s rooms 
ad pre street. There were twenty-three lots, 
4 the whole fetched 163/. 17s. The stag and 
vunds sold for 267. ; the boar hunt, 302. ; the hare- 
ae In miniature, 147. 10s. Some of the 
i brought very little, and it would have been 
dhe © Nave had the sale at a season of the year 
stiee there would probably have been more com- 
Moines for articles which have attracted so much 
& , 

hee Par soar announces that on his 
iy Society: L fy ring of the Royal ———— 
| aid of Lic - Sonn Russell has grante: , Ol. 
Franklin ae ge ae Pim’s search for Sir John 
Mterest in the John Russell expressed deep 
tor, «7 - expedition, and said of its pro- 
PUreuig an he will not, in the ardour of his 
him ar, ey his own life; I heartily wish 
Lieut. P; *, —-words which thousands will echo. 
wring - left yesterday for St. Petersburgh, 
p. 6 With him letters and despatches for the 

i svvernment. 
Arts has of the Council of the 
P, on the 17th, the subject of the Ocean 
Was considered, and resolutions passed, of 
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following is the substance :—1. That the | 
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lities of | Dardanelles, whic 
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eastern direction down to the coast of Mombas, or postal communicati 


Feb. 11.—Richard Kensman, Esq., Machinery | 





ops), § 


| 

| 

| Antipodes, as well as Professor Owen 
| 

i 

| 

| 


| gests many meailt 


' . . . . 
heavy and disproportioned to inland rates, impede 
and her colonies. 3. That the cost of ship transit 
should not be regulated by costs of packets main 
tained for other purposes than postal communica- 


the transit rate as cheap as possible, and uniform. 
4. The Society of Arts offers every aid, and the use 
of its rooms, to an association, formed during the 
recent Exhibition, in furtherance of this object. 
Among the names of the association are—Lord 
Ashburton, Sir J. P. Boileau, T. M. Gibson, M.P.. 
Sir R. Murchison, Colonel Reid; and among 
foreigners —Baron Dupin, the commissioner for 
France, and the commissioners of various Euro 
pean states. On the Ocean Postage we made some 
remarks formerly (ante, 
incongruity of the rates. The charge, for instance, 





bag of half-ounce letters, weighing 200 Ibs., is 
£240, while a passenger of the same weight goes 
for less than ten shillings. <A letter by sea from 
London to Calais costs tenpence, while from Jersey 
to the Shetlands, or from the Isle of Wicht to St. 
| Kilda, although twice shipped in the transit, the 
charge is only a penny. Elihu Burritt, whose name 
is so honourably associated with this question, has 
published an explanation of his views, the term 
| ‘Ocean Penny Postage’ causing misunderstanding. 
He only advocates the rate ofa penny from port to 
port for sea transit, the inland rates remaining —so 
that a letter from the interior of one country with 
cheap post to the interior of another, would cost, 
We are glad that the Society 


in all, threepence. 
| of Arts has given its influential aid to a movement 
| so important. 
| Among recent ‘naval intelligence’ of the daily 
| papers, we read that the /avrannah, 
Erskine, is bringing home from Sydney 40000. from 
ithe Bathurst diggings, and a rare bird, the kiwi, 
| for Professor Owen and the Zoological Society 
| Such a in connexion with the reported 
movements of a ship of war, is a pleasing testimony 
to the respectful homage paid to science in these 
times. The statement of the gold sent is, we sus- 


pect, a commercial, nota geological announcement. 


26, Captain 


notice, 


| Sir Roderick Murchison is, however, famous at the 


The kiwi 
(Aptery.c) is from New Zealand, from whence, also, 
under charge of Captain Stokes, R.N., late of the 
Acheron, the steam-ship surveying the islands, 
were sent at the same time some ‘kakapos’ (Stri 
a remarkable nocturnal parrot peculiar to 
New Zealand. Neither of these remarkable birds 
has hitherto reached Europe alive. They are to 
be added to the living rarities of the Zoological 
Society. 

The Submarine Electrie Telegraph continues to 
work perfectly, and is in constant use both for 
public and private communications. The company 
have invited, this week, tenders for supplying and 
laving down a second line across the Channel, so 
interruption in the intercourse between England 
and the Continent. 
announce that messages are 
London-bridge Station to Paris, 
werp, Cologne, Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort, 
burgh, Munich, Vienna, Trieste, Venice, and all 
intermediate towns. This mere list of towns sug 
Vitations to thoughtful minds. To 
the Rialto, for instance, a tele graphic despatch 
from Lombard Street! On our home lines the 
reduction of rates already has led to wider use. 
The number of stations open for telegraphic des- 
patches is now 225, and in London eight, five at 
the railway termini, and three others viz, at the | 
Post Office, Charing Cross, and Knightsbridge. | 
The Indian line has been again brought forward, 
and there is nothing in the proposal that does 
not appear feasible, nor would it be necessary | 
to wait for the great oriental railway. The wires, | 
said. might be brought to the head of the 
1 keeping along its northern shore, 


Brussels, 


it 1s 
Persian Gulf, and k 
only submarine 


transit would be across the | 
ch would now be considered 


no | 


that there will soon be little probability of any | 
for nearly a century has been laid out as a cherry 


Advertisements and notices | orchard In the year 1782, a tesselated pavement 


now forwarded from | 
Ant. | 

| 
Ham- | 


_ago, the proprietor of the orchard gave thia pave 


correspondence, especially between Great Britain 


tion, and that it would be a wise policy to render 


». 336), pointing out the | 


for thirty miles’conveyance across the Channel of a | 


! much he 


o 'T _— ° “7 . . ‘ 
on, 2. That at present charges, | great difficulty. The importance of the communi- 


| cation to the British Government and the East 
| India Company would justify the great expense 
first necessary, and the great use made of the line 
| would suttice to keep it up and pay a good per 
i centage. 

The engineers sent to report on the state of the 
| Cleopatra Needle have returned to Malta, after 
| covering up the obelisk, so as to prevent the further 
injury done by the natives in striking pieces off 
for selling as travellers’ relies. General Briges 
states ina letterin ‘The Times,’ that the gift of this 
monument to the British Government was made 
by Mehemet Ali, at his suggestion, while m Meypt 
in his private capacity in 1821. General Brigys 
was consul from 1808 to 1810, and on 
quently visiting the Pasha, he was asked by him 
what he thought would be an acceptable present 
to the English Government. It is also stated in the 
} same letter, that an Egyptian governor had pre 
| viously, with gunpowder, broken up the pedestal 
of the obelisk, a block of from forty to fifty tons, 
to use the granite for some public building. 

An amusing and not unimportant discussion is 
again revived through the country, as to whether 
public clocks should be kept to solar or Greenwich 
time. At Exeter, for instance, the corporation 


subse- 

















resolved to set the Town Hall clock to Greenwich 
but the dean and chapter, disliking innova- 
tions, refused to alter the cathedral clock. At 
Plymouth, the time which had been altered is 
again restored to that of its own meridian, the 
reason being that the tide-tables for sea-port towns 
are calculated from local time. At other 
place, during the corporation debate, the legal 
officer gave the same advice as the prudent town 
clerk of Ephesus in ancient times——viz., ‘to do 
nothing rashly,’ hinting the possibility of mnANy 
questions as to legality of elections, marriages, 
noney payments, and other transactions for which 
a time is fixed by Act of Parliament. The simplest 
way to meet the difficulty is to have two minute 
hands. one for local, the other for Cires nw ich time, 

At the suggestion of Douglas Jerrold, a penny 
subseription is being made to present Kossuth with 


time, 


some 





a copy of Shakspere's works in a suitable casket. 
To this excellent proposal a response has already 
been made in many quarters. An incident, not 
mentioned in the daily papers, is worth recording, 
that among other deputations to the Tlunyarian 
President in London, one was to present him with 
a copy of the Sacred Scriptures, for which many 
had subseribed. In his reply, Kossuth said how 
had owed both of counsel and comfort to 
the Bible, and that this present he would treasure 
as his choicest memorial of England. He took 
occasion at the same time to thank an honourable 
working-man, unknown to him, who, on his enter- 
ing Winchester, had come up to his carriage and 
presented a Bible to Madame Kossuth 

Some discoveries of a very interesting kind have 
been made at Leicester during the last few day s. 
Not far from the West Bridge, and bounded on one 
side by the Fosse-bay, is a plot of ground which 


was discovered here, which has been figured hy 
Nichols in his county history. It was afterwards 
covered up, and the site forgotten. Some months 


ment to the Literary Society of Leicester for its 
Museum, on condition of their discovering its site, 
and taking it up. Last May, the members of the 
Archmological Society, under the direction of Mr. 
Hollings, commenced operations for this purpose, 
and found a pavement, which they took for granted 
was that described by Nichols, and satisfied with 
this result, susp. nded their operationa until they 
had obtained a grant from the Society for carrying 
their object into full effect. In the earlier part of 


| last week the work was recommenced, and they 


then found that it was a different pavement from 
that discovered before. They were now encou- 
raged to pursue their researches further, and when 
we received our intelligence, no leas than five 


 tesselated floors had been wholly or partially un- 


covered ; ang there can be no doubt that # very 
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extensive Roman villa will be eventually laid open. 
The most interesting room hitherto uncovered is of 
a semicircular shape, floored to a considerable 
extent with small red, white, black, and yellow 
tesserse, disposed in a very graceful pattern. While 
clearing away the accumulated soil and rubbish, 
the workmen found, lying prostrate on the pave- 
ment, in the eentre of which it once probably 
stood erect, acolumn about four feet in height, 
with an attic base, the mouldings and astragalus 
remarkably sharp and perfect, with a plain square 
abacus. It is supposed to have been either a do- 
mestic altar, or the pedestal of a statue. The 
excavations will be continued in a few days. 

An act of Vandalism in Lincoln, one of the most 
interesting of our ancient cities, has caused consi- 
derable excitement in the local press of Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire. A very remarkable remnant of the 
Roman buildings which once adorned this spot, 
known as the Mint Walls, is being concealed from 
public view by the apparently unnecessary erection 
of a modern building. The case was first brought 
before the public by a letter in the Times, and 
it has since been taken up warmly in the country 
papers. The York Herald (of Nov. 8) observes 
that ‘‘The Mint Wall, at Lincoln, is a remarkable 
and fine architectural relic of the Roman city; and | 
one of the great attractions of the place; yet the | 
dean, it appears, has deliberately given it up, to be 
enclosed and completely hidden by the wall of a 
house, which is now being built up close to the 
Roman wall! A local antiquary remonstrated, but 
in vain. The wall was a wall in the eyes of the | 
dean, and nothing more. What would the people | 
of York say if the multangular tower should be 
given up to be encompassed in modern buildings? | 
We are convinced that nothing will stay these con- | 
stant and disgraceful outrages to our national mo- 
numents but the strong arm of the law.” It is | 
certainly to be regretted, that while a taste for 
archeology seems to be spreading so generally 
through the country, any instances of reglect or 
contempt of national monuments like this should 
occur. 

The connexion of the early closing movement 
with the success and usefulness of literary insti- 
tutions, and other means of popular education, 
is obvious. We are therefore glad to call the 
attention of our readers to the subject, and ask 
for it the influence and advocacy of literary men 
as they have opportunity. It is proposed, at 
present, to close wholesale houses in the city, on 
Saturdays at two o'clock, work being carried on 
till that hour without interval, and commencing an 
hour earlier than usual. We hope the suggestion 
may be carried out to the benefit of more than 
20,000 persons in such occupation. Much good 
has already resulted from the earlier cessation of 
business on week evenings. The suburban reading- 
rooms and institutions for mental improvement 
have increased in number and prosperity. 

The invention of the Steam Engine, like almost 

every other great invention, is claimed by the 
French. Hitherto they have based the claim prin- 
cipally on the fact that Solomon de Caus, who died 
in 1630, and Papin, who died in 1709, first ex- 
pressed the opinion that steam might be used as a 
motive power. And now, going a step further, 
they lay claim to having been the first people who 
had the idea of applying steam to navigation. A 
certain Abbe Gautier, who, it seems, was professor 
of mathematics at Nancy, presented, they say, to 
the Academy of that town, in 1753, a paper de- 
scribing a machine invented by him for propelling 
vessels on the water. We have some recollection 
of having read, months ago, in the French or Ger- 
man papers, that the said Abbé made the proposi- 
tion to the Academy of Venice, and that he was an 
Austrian subject. The Academy of Sciences of 
Paris has, however, appointed a committee to ex- 
amine into the Abbe’s claim, and it will probably 
clear up all doubt on the subject. 

Having lately reviewed two works on the Sand- 
wich Islands, we are glad since to learn from the 
* Polynesian,’ Sandwich Newspaper, of the 16th of 
August, that the islands are in a prosperous con- 
dition. 





The report is given of the proceedings 
‘ 


of the ‘‘Hawaiian Agricultural Society” for the 
past year. The progress of education among the 
natives is great. It was proposed to import coolies 
from India or China to Honolulu to assist in labour, 
especially in the sugar and coffee plantations. 

Various ingenious improvements in lighthouses 
have been proposed by Mr. Wells, of the Admi- 
ralty, and are under consideration. He objects 
to coloured lights, which in dense atmospheres 
are subject to optical illusions as to colour,—in 
ordinary lights and reflectors there is, in general, 
too much similarity,—and also the towers are 
usually too high, deceiving as to distance. It is 
proposed that there should be openings in the tower 
below the lantern, fitted with plate-glass, and 
shaped so as to allow initial letters or other dis- 
tinctive marks to appear, the light also, where 
practicable, to be more on the level with the eye 
from a ship’s deck. 

Among the English sheriffs, we see the name of 
William Kyrle for Herefordshire, a namesake, and 
we suppose, a family descendant, of Hope's ‘ Man 
of Ross.” The Sheriff of Northumberland, Sir 
Horace St. Paul, has advertised three prizes of a 
hundred guineas each, on the subject of Tempe- 
rance, considered—1, Religiously and morally; 2, 
Physiologically ; 3, Statistically. The money thus 
devoted to the encouragement at once of literature 
and morality, he states, will be saved from some of 
the needless ‘pomp and circumstance’ of a pro- 
vincial sheriffdom. 


(ante, p. 655), is daily to be seen under the Linder, 
at Berlin, pacing about in an extraordinary guise, 
her wasted limbs wrapped ina long black coarse 
robe, with an old erumpled bonnet on her head, 
and under her mantle is a small rope of hair, with 
a crucifix at the end. She walks with wild, quick 
step, rolling about her one eye, the other being of 
glass, an unnatural feverish glow on her face, and 
her head moving restlessly toand fro, She is pre- 
paring, it is said, for a pilgrimage to Rome to do 
penance for her literary trespasses. 

American papers say that Mr. Van Buren is in 
retirement, preparing memoirs of his life and times. 
In the New York ‘ Literary World,’ the last list of 
books published in the United States has Car- 
lyle’s ‘ Life of Sterling,’ Creasy's ‘ Fifteen Decisive 
Battles,’ and ‘Sir Roger de Coverley,’ among 
English reprints. About one-sixth of the books 
published by our American brethren are reprints 
or abstracts of English works. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Scottish 
Academy of painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
Sir John Watson Gordon was elected president. 
Among the councillors elected are Macculloch, the 
landscape painter, and John Faed, who, next to 
Harvey, is the most promising figure-painter in 
Scotland since Sir William Allen's death. 

Sheriff Alison, the historian, was on Saturday 
re-elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University. 

Dr. Hefele’s German work on Cardinal Ximenes, 
and the Ecclesiastical Affairs of Spain in the 15th 
and 16th century, has just reached a second edi- 
tion. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Civin ExcineErs. — Vor. 18th. —Sir William 
Cubitt, President, in the chair. The paper read 
was ‘A Description of a new Metallic Manometer, 
and other Instruments for measuring Pressures 
and Temperatures,” by M. Eugéne Bourdon, of 
Paris. In the course of manufacturing a coiled 

copper worm for a still, one side becoming flat- 
| tened by accident, internal pressure by a force 
pump was applied, to restore the cylindrical form, 
'and to the astonishment of the author, as the 
| pressure increased, the coiled tube unwound itself, 
until it became nearly straight. This induced 
further experiments, which resulted in the produc- 
tion of the various instruments described in the 
paper, and exhibited to the meeting. 
The transverse section of the coil was that of a 
flattened tube, which, when acted upon internally 
by the pressure of steam, or any other fluid, had a 
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tendency to uncoil itself, as the de 
and to return to its original eg y iner 
being removed, If it was exposed 7 pressure 
pressure, or a partial vacuum w 
It, the tendency of the tube was to Coil jts.)¢ - 
into a smaller diameter. In the foros U! 
the tube uncoiled itself, its sides beeam 27) 
vex, and its sapacity became eisadiaie:s We 
latter instance, the capacity diminished 
collapsed and approached each ot}. r It w 

this relation, between the capacity of 'th >t a = 
the amount of convexity of the sides Bai th % 
ineter of the coil, that the » wae t 
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and, in the 


as the sides 


or 


. s ic di \- 
action of the instrur t 


. . UuUment 
depended. Ifa flat band of metal was bent round 


a circle, its transverse form remained 1 
but if a semi-cylindrical or gutter-shaped band 
was bent into a circular coil, its convexity ee ij. 
minished; and if the circle fo Boca 
small diameter, the band became almost flat in the 
transverse direction, It being then a law of ger a 
ral application, that a surface which was curve lis 
two directions could not have its curvature in- 
creased in one direction, without its curva . 
being diminished in the other direction. and 
versa, the action of the instruments in measuring 
pressure or temperature was easily understood. 

The variation in the thickness. or capacity of ; 
curved flattened tube, was shown by filling the 
tube with a liquid, and attaching to the centre of 
its external periphery, a small glass tube; when 


lhe: 
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inaltere 1, 


ture 
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| every change of curvature produced a correspond. 
ry ‘ r r . ’ = ‘ “ |e ae . e . . ‘ fears 
rhe ‘ Weser Zeitung’ says that the poor Countess | ing motion in the liquid in the tube: for as the 
Ida Hahn, whose last work we noticed lately | 


tube was straightened, its capacity increased, and 
as it curled up again, it diminished. 

The change in the thickness or capacity of the 
tube being proportional to the variation of its 
radius of curvature, it was found, by experiment, 
that the motion of the extremities of the tube was 
in proportion to the pressure applied, so that the 
indications were equal for equal increments of 
pressure ; this fact greatly facilitated the construe- 
tion of the indicating instruments. 

The simplest form exhibited, was that of the 
steam-pressure gauge, in which rather more than 


| one convolution of flattened tube was employed ; 
, one end being attached to a stop-cock, in connexion 


with the boiler, and the other extremity carry- 


| ing an index pointer, which traversed a scale gra- 


duated to given pressures per square inch; on th 
steam being admitted the tube uncoiled, and tl 
pointer indicated the amount of pressure to which 
it was subjected. ; 
When a greater range of motion was required, 
the lever, instead of being placed on the axis e! 


| the index, carried a toothed segment, which, work 


ing into a pinion on the spindle of the index, ! 
creased the extent of indication, This arrange 
ment was adapted for barometers, in the cons 
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| tion of which the air was exhausted from th 9 


| The pressure of the atmosphere ed 
| exterior, and was balanced by the elasticity of t 
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investigations. 


Mr. C. May directed the attention of the meet- 
‘ng to some specimens of iron ore, now being 
extensively raised, in the neighbourhood of Mid- 
llesbro’-on-Tees, by which as great a_revolu- 
tion would, probably, be caused in the iron trade 
‘the north of England, as the discovery of the 
lack band ore in Scotland had produced some | Ausfra/is) used for agricultural implements, and 
vars since. This ore was found in a bed of 15 
fet to 18 feet in thickness, close to the surface, 
amidst cheap fuel, and within a few miles of a sea- 
wort, and as it contained from 33 to 35 per cent. of | .unches of grapes, ripened out of doors during this 
nn, its advantages were already so fully estimated autumn, in Durham; and Mr. Adam White, on the 
by the proprietors of some iron works, where there | :art of Dr. Gilbert, of Harpenden, St. Albans, a 
were eleven blast-furnaces, that they had ceased | specimen of wood, forming part of a cistern covered 
vorking their former mines, and conveyed this ore | 
adistance of fifty-five miles, by railway, with ad- 
vantage to the quantity and quality of the iron 


produced. 


StatisticaL.— Nov. 17th.—Col. Sykes, Vice- 
President, in the chair. Dr Guy read a paper on 
the duration of life amongst the clergy. 
vaper was the first of a series of communications 
vhich Dr, Guy proposed addressing to the Society 
athe duration of life among the members of the 
A preliminary inquiry into 
the subject, based on facts extracted from the 
utuary of the ‘Annual Register,’ was brought 
inder the notice of the British Association in Sep- 
ember, 1846, and was subsequently published in 
‘te ninth volume of the ‘Journal of the Statistical 
‘ciety.’ In that essay it was shown that the 
ergy are longer lived than the members of other 
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atessions, though they do not live so long as the 
mpulation of England, and not so long, by several | 
Nats, a8 agricultural labourers. 
ained in the present communication tended to 
firm the results established in the former essay, | 
¥ showing a very favourable duration of life | 
= ng the clergy; but detailed comparisons of one | 
a with another were necessarily reserved 
“the completion of the contemplated series of 
‘pers, The essay was illustrated by several tables: 


The facts con- 


j 
| 


wong others, by tables comparing the clergy of 
“Nes and towns with those of rural places, ‘the 
uarmied with the single clergy, and the clergy of 
“times with those of the present day. It 
"sulted, from these tables, which were admitted 
% based, in some points, on too small a number 


trap; their highest clevation is about 1700 feet 


ts, that the clergy of rural districts had an 
o ‘than two vears over those of 
- and towns, and the married of more than 
ver the unmarried. 
the clergy in the last three centuries 
have been remarkably steady, with 
e8 cont The last table of the , 
wchhish, rasted the average age at death of popes, 
ps, and bishops of the F 


omish Saints, 


The duration of 


“ns ae 
i of recent improvement. 


tablished Church | 
rae A The popes being appointed | 
’ 4 in life, attained the greatest mean age, 
‘ishops and bishops by 


| obtaining beatitude, appea 


18th.—Robert Brown, Esq., | 
Mr. Miers communicated | 
a of plants, discovered | 
& journey over the Brazilian Cor- | 
Among the presents on the | 
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in which the angle is read by a | table were a number of objects of economic inter- | 
me that the sights are directed | est, which had formed part of the Tasmanian con- 
‘ the object. The advantages of Mr. Pole’s in- 
trument were, its portability, it being only about 
shree inches diameter and three quarters of an inch 
hick; its simplicity, durability, and safety in car- 
. - the convenience and facility with which it 
would be used; and its accuracy. \ 
sleations of the instrument were explained, and 
joa modification of its construction, by which 
+ could be combined with the Prismatic Compass, 
and a new compound instrument thereby produced, 
shich would be exceedingly useful in topographical 


| tribution to the Great Exhibition. Two necklaces, 
| as worn by the aborigines of Van Diemen’s Land, 
| composed of the shells of a species of Flenchus, the 
| epidermis having been removed by acid to expose 
| its iridescent nacre. A specimen of native bread 
of Tasmania (Mylitta Australis), which grows 
under ground like the truffle, and is eaten ina 
_half-roasted state. Samples of the gum of Acacia 
| mucronata, and of the blood juice, obtained from a 
tree on Norfolk Island, which makes an indelible 
marking ink, and is used as a dye for ealico. 
Sections of the trunk of a tree of the Ironwood or 
| liqnum vite of Tasmania, (Notolea liqustrina) from 
| Macquarrie Harbour. The density and hardness 
| of this wood is suchas to have led to its application 
in making sheaves for ships’ blocks. Piece of a 
knot of myrtle tree (Fayus Cunninghami), and 
specimens of timber of Oyster Bay pine (Cadlitris 


j 
| 
} 
| 





for house-fittings. Slabs of musk-wood, pink- 
wood, &e. 
Mr. Hogg exhibited a branch bearing several 


with lead, perforated in numerous holes by A nohium 


streatum. 
a 


Roya Asratic.— Vor. 15th.—The Right Hon. 
| Holt Mackenzie, in the chair. The Rev. E. P. 

Lewis, and J, P. Willoughby, were elected Fellows, 
| The secretary read a paper by W. H. Bradley, Esq., 
‘of the Bombay Medical Service, containing an ac- 
‘count of the Rock-cut Caves of Aurungabad. Dr. 
| Bradley was employed by the Indian Government 
jon special statistical duties; and during the inter- 
| vals of his official labours, he examined these inte- 
/resting remains, and drew up a report upon them, 
‘which was submitted to government, but after- 
'wards communicated to the Society by the Hon. 
' Court of Directors. The ruins of these Buddhist and 
| Jain Cave temples are found in the hills, within 
lhalf an hour's walk to the north of Aurungabad ; 
jand are half concealed by fallen rocks and earth. 
| Much of the sculpture still remains in tolerable 
| preservation ; but the surprising wonders of Ellora 


‘have caused these caves to be hitherto but little 


the priests. The walls appear to have been once 
covered with stucco paintings, which are now so 
obliterated that their character cannot be deter- 
mined ; but the ornamental carvings on the pillars, 
thrones, &c., is the exact counterpart of that at 
Ellora and Ajunta, The principal figure is of 
gigantic proportions, seated on a lion-throne, with 
the feet resting on a lotus flower. Through the 
features of all these figures of Buddha there runs a 
remarkable sameness, which closely corresponds 
with the description given by Burckhardt, of the 
tribes of Northern Africa, or Ethiopians. A de- 
tailed account of the size, architecture, plan, and 
sculptures of each cave then followed, from which 
it appears that the sculpture of the first group of 
four eaves is Buddhistical, with the exception of 
the last, in which there was a figure unmistakeably 
dain, bearing the distinguishing characteristics of 
Vemindth, their twenty-second Tirthankar. 

In the second group of caves the general cha- 
racter of the sculpture is also Buddhistical. In 
one, however, there is a figure of Lakshmi seated, 
with two elephants pouring water over her: pa- 
rallel instances of the introduction of the Brahmi- 
nical Lakshmi into Buddhist temples are to be seen 
at Ellora. The most remarkable feature in this 
division is a series of eight groups of sculpture, 
representing, on projecting ledges, various figures 


~? 


in the attitude of prayer to the idol ; sculpture 
similar to these exists at Ellora; while at Ajunta 
the same subjects are represented in stucco paint- 
ings, great portions of which have become indis- 
tinct. The third group consists of three caves, all 
of which have been left in an unfinished state, 
The paper was illustrated by plans of the different 
excavations, and by well-executed drawings of the 
most prominent and interesting objects in the series 





of caves. 





Royat.— Nor. 20th.—Colonel Sabine, R. A., 
Treasurer, in the chair. This being the first meet- 
ing of the Society this session, the time was occu- 
pied in reading a very long list of presents received 
during the recess, and the titles of papers sent in. A 
memoir, by Professor Faraday, on electricity, waa 
announced for reading at the meeting on Thursday 


next Mr. Doo and Dr. Hofman were admitted 


into the Society, and Mr. Strickland of Oxford was 
proposed as a candidate. 


——— 








' noticed. All such remains, however, ought to be 
'examined and deseribed ; for, in order to arrive at 
any correct opinion upon the chronology of the 
Buddhists, it is necessary, not only that their in- 
scriptions should be studied, but that all the pecu 
liarities of their sculpture and architecture should 
be investigated and compared. The hills in which 
these caves are found are composed of amvedaloid 


above the plains, and their southern slopes, on 
which side the caves are situated, are invariably 
precipitous and barren. The locality is marked by 
a small Jain cave, which is kept whitewashed by 
the devotees of the city; the other caves are more 
or less concealed by bushes, and accumulated rub- | 
bish. They are eleven in number, scattered over: 
ace of about a mile and a half, and form 
With the exception of | 





a 8} 
three distinct groups. 
the small cave first alluded to, they are all | 
rihdra, or monastic caves, accompanied by the | 
usual daghopa. Their general characteristics de- | 
note a period when Buddhisin was fast declining. 

The simplicity of the earlier caves is here wanting. | 
Buddha himself, and Buddhist saints, are repre- 
sented, not in mental abstraction, but in the com- 
pany of scantily-robed females; and figures, essen- | 
tially Brahminical, are found not unfrequent!y 
associated with Orphic symbols. These facts, to- 
gether with the ftorid style of the carving, all | 
denote a late period of Buddhism. One cave alone, 


containing a gigantic 


ficure of a recumbent Buddha | 
ra to bear marks of an- 
tiquity. An arrangement seldom found in Buddhist 
excavations, but frequent in Brahminical and Jain 
caves, is here adopted—that of isolating the sanc- 


* 
tum from the external wall by a passage going 
ral cells for 


round it, containing chapels, and late 


ENTOMOLOGICAL., Vor. 3rd, —J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair, Mr. J. Hunter was 
clected a member. The President exhibited a 
living larva of //ammaticheros Heros, which had 
been forwarded to him from the Pembroke Dock 
yard by Sir T. Pasley, having been found in an 
Italian oak that was being cut up. Mr. S, Stevens 
exhibited a new British celeopterous insect, Dircera 
Discolor, and the rare British lepidopterous insect, 
Gracilaria Phasianipennella, both taken this year 
in Seotland, by Mr. Weaver. He also exhibited 
three specimens of Th lop pallidus, Curtis, found 
at Tenby, by the Rev. Henry Burney. Mr. E. 
Shepherd exhibited some beautiful specimens of 


| Aporophila Auatralis, and a pale variety of the 


female Colias edusa, all captured this autumn 
near Deal. Mr. Smith exhibited some oak-leaves 
with galls, commonly known as oak spangles, at- 
tached: in one of these galls he had found a larva, 
mcet probably that of Cynips longipennia, an in- 
sect hitherto only obtained in the perfect state. 
Mr. Wilkinson exhibited the cases and females of 


'a species of Tulaeporia, and also the young larv™ 
| (with their cases) produced from eggs laid by the 
‘female without male intercourse. Mr. Adam 


White exhibited some specimens of crustacea, in- 


leluding Jdotea Baffini, Acanthonotus Hystria, 


Amplitha Edwards, Nyumphon, &c., collected by 
Charles Ede, Esq., Assistant-surgeon to H.M.S. 
Assistance, lately returned from the Arctic regions. 


He exhibited some drawings by Mr. Ede, of 


minute crustacea, including a species of Cyclopsina, 


| which Dr. Baird thinks may prove the type of a 


new genus. Mr. Douglas exhibited specimens of 
a new species of FE phestia, which he had found in 
a bonded warehouse at Botolph W harf, and which 
Mr. Doubleday had reared from dry Turkey figs. 
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GroLocicaL.—Nor. 5th— Wm. Hopkins, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Captain Collinson, R.E., 
was elected a Fellow. The following communica- 
tions were read:—1. “ Notice of the occurrence of 
an earthquake at Santiago and Valparaiso.” 2. 
“‘On the Slate-Rocks of Devon and Cornwall.” 
By Professor Sedgwick, F.R.S. The author, re- 
ferring to observations previously made, parti- 
cularly in 1836, by Sir R. I. Murchison and him- 
self, explained that the sedimentary rocks of 
Cornwall and Devon are arranged as follows :— 
Ist. The culmiferous rocks, or culm-measures 
(equivalent to the coal-grits of South Wales), occu- 
pying the west of Devonshire, form a trough, the 

arallel sides of which extend from Hartland 
Point to beyond Bampton on the north, and from 
Lesnewth to the south of Exeter on the south ; 
interrupted, however, on this southern edge by the 
great granitic mass of Dartmoor. 2nd. The 
calcareous slates of Barnstaple, and the sandstones 
of Marwood and Baggy Point, underlie the 
culm-measures on the north, and are represented 
along the south edge of the culm-rocks by the 
limestone and fossiliferous slates of Petherwin, 
and, forming with the latter the ‘ Barnstaple or 
Petherwin groups constitute the upper part of the 
‘Devonian System.’ These appear to be the 
equivalents of the ‘Carboniferous Slates’ of the 
south of Ireland. 38rd. The ‘ Dartmouth Group,’ 
or middle Devonian, appear on the north as the 
unfossiliferous slates and coarse greywacke of 
Morte Bay, and on the south of the culm-trough 
as the unfossiliferous slates of the Dartmouth dis- 
trict. 4th. The oldest, or ‘Plymouth Group,’ of 
the Devonian series, well marked on the north 
by the limestones and sandstones of Linton and 
the north coast, and on the south by the fossili- 
ferous slate-rocks of the ‘ Liskeard Group,’ and the 
limestones and sandstones, of the Plymouth dis- 
trict. These rocks, although greatly distorted by 
the extensive granitic bosses of Devon and Corn- 
wall, exhibit considerable symmetry in their 
arrangement with respect to each other and to the 
granitic rocks, dipping from the protruding granite 
in a symmetrical form, and, where free from the 
disturbing influence of the latter, exhibiting an 
approximate parallelism of strike. 

The Professor next proceeded to describe a series 
of slaty rocks to the south of the granitic boss north 
of St. Austell, occupying Dodman Point and Nare 
Head, and affording fossils of the Lower Silurian 
(Cambrian) age, as lately noticed by Sir R. I. 
Murchison. These strata, having a_ general 
southerly dip, and a strike N.N.E.—S.S.W., 
appear to overlie the Devonian slates of Veryan. 
This position, however, Professor Sedgwick con- 
siders to be probably due to the disturbing in- 
fluence of an axis of elevation, parallel with the 
south coast, which has inverted these older rocks. 

In conclusion the author observed that, taking a 
general view of the geological history of the district, 
the altered slates near the Lizard, and the meta- 
morphic slates of Bolt Head, might be regarded as 
indications of ancient strata formerly existing 
about the site of these promontories. Deposits of 
Silurian or Cambrian age appear to have had a 
limited extent only, as indicated by the local 
series referred to above. The three great groups 
of the Devonian series successively followed, and 
subsequently formed an elevated tract of land, on 
which grew the ancient Flora now represented by 
the fossil plants of the culm-measures that repose 
on the Devonian rocks. Afterwards came the 
period during which the great granitic axis was 
elevated, disturbing, with its three protruding 
masses of St. Austell, Bodmin, and Dartmoor, the 
Devonian and culmiferous rocks along the southern 
edge of the latter. Contemporaneously with this, 
another axis elevated the corresponding rocks 
along the northern edge of the culm series. Lastly, 
we have indications of a third elevatory axis, 
probably coeval with the former two, ranging 
along the south coast of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
and previously noticed as being probably connected 
with the elevation and inversion of the Cambrian 
. a Silurian rocks of Dodman Point and Nare 

ead, 


Syro-Eeypr1an.— Nov. 11.—Dr. Holt Yates in 
the chair. Dr. Beke presented a communication 
on the exploration of the upper course of the Bahr- 
al-Abyad, by Dr. Knoblecher, the Pope’s Vicar- 
General in Central Africa, through more than half 
a degree of latitude beyond the extreme point 
reached by the Turco-Egyptian expeditions. The 
observations made by Dr. Knoblecher in the parallel 
of 4° 9’ have already been given to the public, and | 
Dr. Beke remarked that they tended to confirm his | 
views, as to the sources of the Nile being consi- | 
derably more to the southward. Mr. Bonomi com- | 
municated some observations on the ancient mode 
of setting up stones and obelisks on their pedestals. | 
Iie remarked that on some of the largest stones in 
the temples of Greece and Sicily a groove is made 
in the shape of a horse-shoe at each end of the 
stone, by which means a rope could be inserted, 
and the stone suspended and lowered into its place 
without disturbing its neighbours, and then the 
rope drawn out. In the great temple of Agrigen- 
tum, in Sicily, there is also another contrivance for 
lifting and lowering into its place large blocks of | 
stone. It consists of a projection at each end of | 
the stone, (part of the block itself), round which a 
rope might be placed in the same way as in former 
contrivances; it was placed in the groove. In the 
great blocks of the terrace-wall of the Temple of 
Baalbek there are some accurately cut square holes | 
of sufficient depth to insert iron pins, by which the | 
block might be attached to the moving power. 
With us a rectangular hole is cut in the upper sur- 
face of the block, which hole is wider at the bottom | 
than at the top, for the insertion of iron wedges | 
and a ring, by which means the block is suspended | 
and lowered into its place. None of these con- | 
trivances are discoverable in Egypt, but Mr. Bo- | 
nomi pointed out in the pedestals of the two obe- , 
lisks of Luxor, and in the pedestals of the colossal 
sitting statues of the plain of Gorna, grooves that 
extended the whole length of the profile of the 
square block on which the statue is erected. Into 
this groove was placed the lower edge of the seat, 
first of all very obliquely, and afterwards, and by 
slow degrees, less so, till the hoisting or lifting 
process became changed for the lowering process, 
which must have been done with equal and steady 
movement. Mr. Bonomi illustrated the process 
from the account left by the Egyptians themselves 
on the wall of a tomb, and given by Rosellini, in 
the great work published by the Tuscan mission. 
Mr. Bonomi also exhibited a comparative view of 
all the obelisks now set up in the world, anda 
drawing of the limestone statue of Rameses IL, 
Sesostris of the Greeks, now lying on its face 
among the ruins of Memphis, and which it has 
been proposed to remove to this country instead of 
the Alexandrine obelisk. Mr. Ainsworth, the se- 
cretary, then read a paper by Mr. William B. 
Barker, and another by Mr. 8. Birch, on the terra- 
cottas of Tarsus. Since last session Mr. Barker's 
brother had continued the exploration of the site, 
which Mr. Birch compares to one of the Montes- 
testacei at Rome, and had obtained some additional 
examples of figures and objects illustrative of the 
arts and history of the city of the Assyrian Sarda- 
napalus, of the apostle Paul, and of the apostate 
Julian. The figures and objects in Mr. Barker's 
possession now amount to upwards of one thousand, 
Mr. Birch considered that, in style of art, many of 
them are of exquisite taste and feeling. 











New ZEALAND Screntiric Sociery.—Under this 





name an institution has been founded at Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. The objects of which are,— 
Istly, The investigation of the physical character of 
the islands. 2ndly, The natural history, resources, 
_ and capabilities of the country. 3rdly, The collec- 


_ tion and preservation of materials illustrative of | 
| the Maoris or native inhabitants, their language, | 


customs, traditions, &c. 4thly, The formation of 
a museum, and a standard library. 5Sthly, The 
publication of communications and memoirs relat- 
ing to these subjects; 6thly, The establishment of 
corresponding societies in the sister settlements in 


| furtherance of the objects of the institution, His 


[November 99 


—«€. 


excellency the governor, Sir Georea 

whose suggestion the Society pa sea om 

President ; Vice-Presidents,—Lieutenant-( hs Ge 

M‘Eyre, Judge Chapman, Colonel] M‘Cleverty, and 

Archdeacon Hadfield ; Hon, Sec., W Mantelt’ Ee. 
. é . *. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—Peter Har iy.E 
On Considerations in the Theories of C, Aree, . 
fons, Protas nd Life Cotten 
the Tato Geographical Dita, Ommaney = 

Regions.—E, Thornton, Esq., on yh a y 3 “y a 

Crizava.—G. Catlin, Esq., on the Proposal fur 

Museum of Mankind.—The Maps and Charts 

sent by the Geographical Institution of Vien: 
to the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, and a 
eee! by the Austrian Government, wil] is 

Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, 8 

America, on the a 

Manufacture of 

Fire-arms. 

Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m. 

Zoological, 9 p.m.— Professor Edward Forbes ; n 
a British Species of Aquoria, 
Thursday.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
-- Literature, 4 p.m. 
Numismatic, 7 p.m. 
Royal, 84 p.m.—Professor Faraday on Electricity, 
FINE ARTS. 

Gibson's Designs. Part I. of a Series of Designs, 
by John Gibson, Esq. R.A. Engraved at Rome 
by G. Wenzel, and L. Prosseda. Hogarth, 

Ovr distinguished countryman, Gibson, has al. 

ways been more remarkable for the manner in 

which, by his careful study and attention, he 
carries out an idea in all its adjunctive require- 
ments of graceful and harmonious line, balance of 
parts, and vigorous, though refined and detailed 
execution, than for the grandeur of the idea itself. 
Judging from the first number which has been sub 
mitted to us, the present publication seems to jus- 
tify this opinion. Fac-similes of sketchy pen-and- 
ink or sepia drawings, they lack much that tends 
to give the charm of the artist’s power. So much, 
indeed, that we do not anticipate they will add 
materially to his reputation. There is great beauty 
of composition, and, occasionally, an exquisite 
sense of grace ; but speaking of them as designs to 
be thus presented to the public, and making no 
allowance for that which we know must be and 
would be superadded in carrying them out in the 
sculptor’s own material, we cannot but feel that 
they are wanting in the elevation and purity, bot! 
of thought and execution, which should charac- 
terize works of their class, placed before us, 4s 
they are, with a large demand upon our imagina- 
tion for all but the idea. As might be expected, 
those of the subjects which express graceful 
‘thoughts are the most successful. The best 
these is one entitled ‘ Girl and Child,’ from a draw: 
ing in the possession of Her Majesty. |The gil 
seen in profile, carries the child above her head, 
which is thrown back, and is tenderly caressing 
_as she bounds along with a graceful and elastic 
step. There is an exquisite charm in the balance 
and harmony of the lines, and the composes” 
especially beautiful in the upper part, but yn 
lower limbs of the girl are wanting 10 the “all 
crace of arrangement, and the right leg espee Ot 
only just misses an awkwardness of pr esaoes that 
the severer class, perhaps, we should choose +f 
of ‘Hero grieving orer the dead body of rong 
but even this borrows its charm more from * , 
nice balance of the composition than from rv 
inherent beauty in the sentiment. ' Venus re 
| by Diomedes whilst carrying Off oem, oa remin 
| and Hypnos,’ have both a classical air, but - bin 
us too much of what we have seen before & > the 
‘ , imiration even for 
entirely our sympathy or a ict the drawing 
beauties which they possess ; whilst : h tl 
of ‘Christ blessing little Children’ has mue ~ 

_ ] 1 ins vid both in thought Ted 

18s common-piace ant ins if yo lesign called 

execution. However, 1m A little re agar. 

‘Study from Nature,’ Mr. Gibson 18 at De rrace and 

and we have all his charm of 7 “doubles 
undulating flow of ample line. ie 
the more careful finish has ena 


ge 
with greater success, 


p.m.—Colonel 8, Colt, U.§., 
yplication of Machinery to the 
Xotating Chambered-breached 
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‘An English Merry-making in the Olden Time.’ 
The Art-Union Plate for 1852. 

had the fortune to see it, must remember 
¥r. Frith’s beautiful picture of the above subject, 
hibited some few years ago on the walls of the 
Academy, and the translation of which is now 
ofered to the Art-Union subscribers of the coming 
var, from the burin of Mr. W. Holl. We cannot 
‘ay that the committee of that body have hitherto 
heen very judicious in their choice of subjects, nor 
vet very lucky in the mode in which they have 
igen translated. Perhaps their failure has been 
most decided in the latter respect, for there have, 
ge think, been some pictures which ought to have 
een popular, if effectively treated by the engraver. 
We think, however, that we may congratulate 
them on a success in the present instance, fora 
nore agreeable subject to the English mind, more 
mecessfully portrayed by the artist, could scarcely 


have been chosen, and the engraver seems to have , 


done his part so well as to have outdone himself. 
We need not enlighten the reader on the treatment 
the subject, as it has now been some time before 
the eyes of the public, but we would call his atten- 
tin especially to the incident on the right of the 
picture, where the aged grandfather is pulled 
ilong—not reluctantly, as it seems to us—by two 
yous young girls, to join the gay, throng who are 
threading the mazy dance in the distance, and 
are pushed on behind by that graceful creation of a 
child, Nor yet should he allow to escape him the 
weby who has interrupted the wooing of the pair 
mder the tree, asking the astonished fair one to 
dance, to the manifest distaste of her disturbed 
bver. The whole scene is so fraught with the 
hearty feeling of the subject that we are almost 
reluctant to find fault with the engraver, for the 
uke of suggesting that a little more clearing of the 
mlections among the darker shadows would have 
ven desirable. 





The Court Album : Twelve Portraits of the Female 
Aristocracy. By John Hayter Bogue. 
Tr female offshoots of our British aristocracy, 
wth their peculiar charms of delicacy and tender 
mace, and that look which it is not so easy to 
“ane, but which every one acknowledges to be 
‘Tpeal of breed—whilst for the most part they have 
nore of the air of simplicity, suggestive of the 
“arms of domestic life, than those of any aristo- 
‘ey in Europe—will ever have an interest with 
%e public, and so far justify a publication like the 
resent. We think that they might even be pre- 
vated to us with less sameness and mannerism 
®an is the wont of Mr. John Hayter. though we 
wuld not have it thought that we wish to dispa- 
"g* this individual series, in which there are some 
mmraits with more of the charm of character than 
‘usual with the artist. Such will be found in the 
retle head of the Lady Manners, and especially 
“te winning archness of Miss Georgiana Buckley. 





Kaulbach has undertaken to paint the walls 
the hall in the New Museum, at Berlin, and 
. designed three great sets of tableaux—the 
_aruction of the Tower of Babel, Greek cultiva- 
yn through the aid of Homer, and the destruction 
frusalem. The last-named work is rapidly pro- 
oa.” completion. The following character- 
ep Tption is from a Berlin ‘ Art-Journal’ : 
1° Prophets of the Old Testament, Isaiah, Jere- 
gy ekiel, and Daniel, revealed on a cloud in 
wn are surrounded by the avenging 
Mg fens lightnings and rushing down upon 
vee city. The prophets, painted in pale 
2% appear almost incorporate and saturated 
teary light. Descending to the earth, 
ecomes more full and sensual. Of the 
> Ben lower ones receive a seeming bodily 
thei Ack the glare of the conflagration reflected 
Wrior of the lhe centre of the action is in the 
e € temple of Jerusalem. On the left 
be Mounted on a white charger, is seen the 
amt, —. heading his warriors to the | 
"ad him ictors follow, and a forest of eagles sur- | 
3 by an His road into the sanctuary is blocked 


d 





sven columns and massive fragments of | de Braschi, 





stone. But his presence is not that of an angry 
conqueror ; his advance is like the progress of an 
irremediable destiny, alive to the terrors of the 
scene. The centre of the middle ground shows 
the chief altar in possession of a detachment of 
Roman soldiers, who are planting an eagle on it. 
The altar itself shows traces of a murderous con- 
flict. From its height resounds the Roman tuba : 
its dreaded sounds urge the Jews to flight. A 
beautiful idea is expressed in the attitude of an 
old man whom a younger warrior attempts to 
cover with his shield. The old man, a prey to 
frantic despair, presses his clenched hand con- 
vulsively beneath his chin, while with his head 
thrown back, he witnesses the desecration of the 
altar of his fathers. 

“A flight of steps to the right of the back-ground 
leads to a colonnade in another part of the temple. 
Here, just in front of the Imperator, are some 
groups of the defeated Jews. Simon and John of 
Gishala stare with grim obstinacy at the confusion 
which accompanies the triumph of their enemies. 
They are surrounded by the dying and the dead, 
and by the curses and imprecations of the living, 
who, raising their hands to heaven, blaspheme the 
Giod who abandoned his people. 

‘“In the remotest back-ground the conflagration 
has seized the walls of the building. The red glare 
of the flames, as they flit to and fro amidst the 
columns and painted walls, falls on many a scene 
of despair. It displays the pallid features of the 
daughter of Eleazar, with her child on her knees, 
and a knife in her hand. Crouching around her 
are some other women with eonvulsive hungry 
features. One of them buries her teeth in her own 
arm. Is the child’s body destined to minister 
to their wants’? The artist leaves us doubtful of 
his intentions, but we are justified in anticipating 
the worst, for the Lord, speaking through His 
prophets, said, ‘I will make them eat of the flesh 
of their sons and the flesh of their daughters in 
the time of their tribulation.” On the side of the 
altar we see a Roman trooper carrying off a Jewish 
maiden, whose cold glazed eye and clasped hands 
denote her despair. Some other women hustle 
close together, as though there were really protee- 
tion in numbers. They are threatened by a bar- 
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tures in the Louvre, and amongst them 


he contends they are his undoubted private pro- 
perty; having been unlawfully pillaged by the 
French from his family when they invaded Rome. 

Mr. Mitchell announces in quarto imperial, ‘The 
Parables of Our Saviour,’ designed by Franklin, 
and engraved by Lightfoot, Joubert, Watt, 
(roodall, Nusser, of Dusseldorff, and Blanchard, of 
Paris. The text will be engraved throughout by 
Becker. 


—_—— _— —_ — “ -_— a 


MUSIC. 


THESE are, indeed, the palmy days of oratorios; 
every provincial town of importance has its choral 
society and orchestra, able and efficient to give a 
very fair idea of the classical models of this style 
in music. Some of them, asthe Liverpool Society, 
for example, would make the professed chorus- 
singers of our two London Sacred Harmonic 
Societies look to their laurels. Then, besides these 
two at Exeter Hall, we have Mr. Hullah’s classes, 
and another society of amateurs, who give occa- 
sionally a public performance. The execution of 
Belshazzar at the first concert of the Lonpon 
SackED Hanrmontc Soctery, on Friday last, under 
the direction of Mr. Surman, was rendered imper- 
fect from the want of a sufficient regard to pre- 
cision in time and tune. Moreover, the oratorio 
itself is one of Handel's least inspired ; full of long 
and dreary recitatives, and wanting in all the re 

resources of the improved orchestra ; relieved at 
rare intervals only by an air, as that sung with 
remarkable skill by Miss Dolby, ‘ No to Thyself,’ 
although this is totally inexpressive of the 
‘situation,’ to use a dramatic phrase. The reei 

tatives, however ably sung by Mr. Lockey or Mr. 
Lawler, with the convulsive attempts at coming in 
at the right time of the contrabasso and violoncello 
principals, were altogether common and unmusical., 

Miss Birch’'s singing of the music in her part was 

also painfully out of tune; then the chorus, in 

general, was so hesitating, and yet so bold, that 

we came away dissatisfied with this first hearing 

of the Belshazzar, and with the ‘extensive scale’ 

of performance. 








barian in a dress of rough skins, who descends the | 
steps of the altar and who tries to seize them. 
Closely in connexion with this group is the chief | 
group of the foreground—the high priest with 
his wife and two sons. He is known by his cloak 
of snowv white and the tablet on his breast, with 
the twelve jewels of the tribes of Israel. He stands 
erect, with his left foot placed on a veiled corpse. 
His right hand grasps the sacerdotal knife, and his 
arm is raised to bury the broad blade in his own 
breast. for he cannot survive the fate of his 
country. He has just slain his two sons, the 
younger of whom, in his agony, clings to the 
priest’s left arm. His wife kneels to the right, 
clasping his shoulder, as if attempting to withhold 
his hand from self-destruction, while, with her 
bead turned backwards and her eyes fixed on the 
barbarian in the rough skins, she points with her 
right hand to her bare bosom, as if imploring the 
mercy of the dagger for herself. This group of 
four figures reveals a dreadful tragedy.” 


es 
We learn from Miinster, Westphalia, that 
some fresco paintings of the 13th century have 
been lately discovered in the church at Seremhorst, 
near that town, and that a curious specimen of 
painted glass has been found at Legenwinden, In 
the chief aisle of Patroklus Church, at Soest, Ro- 
manie frescos and statuettes of the 12th century 
been discovered, and measures taken to 
remove from them the coatings of lime and plaster 
which the fanaticism or the ignorance of ge 
years has heaped on them. It has also been ; f 
covered that the Nicolai Chapel, in Soest Cather ra ? 
ig entirely covered with very curious paintings o 
2 century. 

wae Paris n correspondent informs ns that 
e. not unmixed with alarm, has been | 
e claim of a Roman nobleman, Count 
that some of the most valuable pic- | 
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some surpris 
caused by th 


| deserves to be made popular. 


We observe that the members of the Sacrep 
HHARMONIC Soctety have been assembling for re 
hearsal under Mr. Costa, and that the first publie 
performance will be Haydn's Neasonae on Friday 
week next. 

The private concerts which Miss Dotry has for 
some years given at her own residence, have now 
acquired an established name inthe musical world, 
and are expected with pleasure by a large circle of 
the lovers of refined and classical music. The first 
of this year's series, on Tuesday evening last, 
Nov. 18th, gave the highest satisfaction, although the 
vocal music had not chief share in the programme, 
Mendelssohn's ‘Sonata Duo’ in B flat (op. 45), for 
piano and violoncello, was well played by Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett and Mr. Lucas, as were two 
quartetts of Mozart and Haydn, by Messrs. Dando, 
Loder. Blagrove, and Lucas, and a grand lesson of 
Handel by Mr. Bennett. In the voeal music, 
Mozart's aria, ‘Voi che aapete,’ was sweetly and 
skilfully sung by a young débutante, Miss Barclay, 
although with the disad vantage of a timidity natu- 
ral in a first public appearance. For pieces re- 
quiring no great physical power or variety of 
expression, we augur well for Miss Barclay’s sing- 
ing, which displays both art and taste. A song 


| from Spohr's . Fall of Babylon,’ by Mrs. Enderasohn, 


who also sung in Handel's duett, ‘ How steals the 
morn,’ with Mr. Benson; and the concluding quar- 
tett glee, Horsley’s ‘See the chariot at hand,’ by 
Miss Dolby. Miss Barclay, Mr. Benson, and Mr. 
Barnby, were well received. In Miss Dolby's own 
singing, the chief attraction and treat of the even- 
ing, the only point to note was the introduction of 
two new ‘songs of France,’ by M. Gounod, a young 
French composer. The second of these, a May-da 

carol, the words by Passerat, of the sixteent 


century, rendered by Mr. Chorley, and the music 


full of lively and appropriate melody, is one which 


The melody of the 
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other is pleasing, but not very striking or original. | takes the serenade “‘ Vieni alla fenestra,” and Bau- | rangements! taxes !—what does ‘ 
Handel’s often-sung air, from ‘Giulio Cesare,’ | mann, the admired air for the tenor, ‘ I] mio tesoro,’ it not permitted in this countr 
‘Aure deh per pieta,’ was given with that com- | on the bassoon, with great satisfaction to the listen- without ruining one’s self? Then I will k ' 
bination of power, expression, and taste, which | ing crowds. Miss Dolby, having fulfilled her en- | my money and my music, and | will return ¢, 
makes Miss Dolby hold so high a place among con- | gagement, has been succeeded by Mrs. Alex. New- | England. We are not in a republic th ” im to 
cert-room artistes. We must not omit to mention, | ton, a popularconcert singer. Piatti and Bottesini, | true, but we are free! Good bye anil God . ” 


~ — —— 


hat mean Is 
Y to perform musie 


9 99 


that the singing was accompanied by Mr. Mac- | the two most remarkable soloists, have played a | you! 
farren with taste and judgment. There are two duet, a rival display of accomplishments, in which The distribution of prizes of the «( 
more of this series of concerts, the next being on | it becomes difficult to tell who is the most won- | toire’ was held on Sunday, under the prec 
Dec. 2nd, for which other artistes are promised, | derful player, in the general astonishment. The | of M. de Thorigny, Minister of the iggy 
including the Misses Birch and Pyne, and several | prize pianoforte has been played every night by | a tribute to the honour of the schoo] well 

d ~ . . § OOl, hic 


. } . . . . . 
instrumental players of celebrity. If any airs of | Mr. A. Billet ; as yet, however, this distinguished | pronounced one of the glories of Dean 


OT) Sé rva- 





Nn YY 
t 


Interior. Afte 
} 





d k f : oe : . ‘ . : he said 
other countries, as on this occasion, are introduced, | pianist has not given any of the higher style of | ‘‘ Music and the dramatie art have }y ote oe 
. ‘ . . . . ” s- pi * e b a ‘ « > | en in | 
we would ask for more specimens of those Scottish | music from his instrument. The Mendelssohn night | times the most active elements in the education .¢ 
a ‘ GUCALION of 


melodies, some of which Miss Dolby sings with | is promised for next week. 

exquisite taste and expressive feeling, and which A new association has been formed this season, | that surrounds the cradle of nations: she pr, 

please alike the most learned and the popular ear. | with the name of THE ORCHESTRAL Society, for | serves and transmits the glorious traditions of 

The selection of the pieces, and the whole arrange- | the public performance of works of the highest class | not only does she enter into the sw: etest enic 

ment of these concerts, are usually all that could | of orchestral music, especially for new, untried, | ments of private life, but participates in ublic 

be desired in a private musical entertainment. and comparatively unknown compositions, It has | affairs, adds to the grandeur of our afi. 
} 


the people. Music mineles with the e: rli 


est poetry 


WW? . 
PUTHIC 


Y) 
AUTLCS 


and associates herself again in the meditatio: and 


sublime emotions of prayer in the temple.” 


ne, 


The HayYMARKET again entered upon its musical | sprung up mainly, we believe, in consequence of 
season on Monday, after a cessation of some | the exclusive policy pursued by the Philharmonic 
weeks, with an opera new to that stage—Mr. G, | Society, where the claim to be heard has long been La SocteTe St. Ceci.e give their first concert 

m the 23rd, under the direction of M.M. Sevh “ 
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theatres, 
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A. Macfarren’s Charles //., founded on the well- | a matter of favour and interest, rather than of real : 
known story of the gay monarch’s adventures with | merit. Already many distinguished instrumental- | ind M. Wekerlin. The programme includes First 
Lord Rochester and Captain Copp. The opera was | ists have become members, and the list of hono- | Symphony by F, Schubert. The “Spring Song,” 
originally produced at the Princess’s during the | rary members forms a most imposing array of | from Haydn's ‘Seasons ;’ overture to Aing Lear. ve 
musical management there, and the singers are the | talent. We look to the development of this Society | Hector Berlioz; a fragment from * Elijah.’ 
same, with the exception of Mr. C. Durand, in the | with much interest. The first concert was fixed | Mendelssohn ; Bohemian chorus from “ Euryanthe.” 
bass part of Rochester, formerly taken by Mr. Corri, | for Monday last, at the St. Martin’s Hall, under | (Weber) ; and Beethoven's overture to ‘ Eymont,’ 
Madame Macfarren in that of the Page, and Miss | the leadership of Mr. H. Blagrove, and the conduct Mr. Leopold de Meyer is about to give a concert 
Pyne in that of the Queen, in the place of Mrs. | of Mr. Hullah, but it is for the present postponed. | at Paris. It is said that he has thoroughly re- 
Weiss. The Aing is the tenor, and falls to Mr. W. | ‘L/ ASSOCIATION DES ARTISTES MusIcleNs,’ which | modelled his style both of composition and playing, 
Harrison. Fanny, the pet of Wapping, is very | has just been formed in Paris, and for the inaugu- | so that his first performance is awaited with much 
prettily represented by Miss Louisa Pyne, and Mr, | ration of which Victor Hugo wrote the interdicted | interest. 

Weiss sings the part of Captain Copp. The band, | verses mentioned by our Paris correspondent, seems The 212th representation of Les J/uquenots was 
for what orchestras are in English opera generally, | to be a reunion of all the best artistes of that city | ziven on Monday last at the Nationale, by Guey- 
is unusually good, containing several superior | for the advancement of art, and especially for en- | mard (tenor), Obiu (bass), Poinsot (contralto), and 
players of the Italian Opera bands, and directed | couraging the study and taste amongst the working- | Mdlle. Laborde (soprano), 

by Mr. Alfred Mellon, But though everything in | classes, the charge for admission being fixed at one } A French version of the Midsummer Night's Drean 
the mounting of the piece has been done in the | franc. Their concert was held on the 8th instant in | of Shakspere is being performed at the Opera 
most liberal style, the singing of the musie was | the newly-constructed ‘Salle Barthelemy,’ and its | Comique, Mdlle, Ugalde taking the principal part 
somewhat spiritless and hackneyed, and not very | peculiar acoustic qualities again tested with suc- | of £/izabeth. 

encouraging in a lyrical point of view. Though it | cess. The programme consisted of vocal perfor- There is an on dit in the musical circles of 
is undeniable that art of all kinds is more highly | mances, in most cases without instrumental accom- | Paris, that the Afiricaine of Meyerbeer is to be 
appreciated and better understood by the few | paniment. M. Thannon and Madlle. Elise Lucas, | produced this season at the Grand Opera; butt 
amongst us, yet it must be owned our soil is un- | supported by two hundred pupils of Cheve'’s musi- | is not generally credited. . 
favourable to the growth of artistes, and we ! cal establishment, executed a chorus of Lambert |  Mdlle. Alboni is engaged at the Carignan 
cannot pride ourselves upon our national opera. | Simnel, and a vocal symphony by Elwart, entitled | Theatre at Turin. 

Mr. Harrison has a fine voice, not free, it is true, | ‘ Ruth und Booz.’ An effective chorus was also 

from a certain timbre, not perfectly agreeable, and | sung from the pensile gallery, which occupies in 

he is a practised opera-singer. Still he never | this house the place of the lustre, and a fantasia THE DRAMA. 

succeeds by his earnest intensity in getting rid | was performed on the violoncello by M. Samarie. | THE dramatic season at the HAYMARKET com: 
of his own personal identity; and this tame- | Another musical society has also just started into | nenced on Tuesday evening with the pertorma 
ness has much to do with his occasional faulti- | life amongst the Parisians, having for its object the | of the clever adaptation of Scribe’s Batarll 
ness of tone and execution. The same must be | cultivation of the drawing-room style. Thay have | Dames, produced last spring at the Olympic, — 
said, unfortunately, of Mr. Weiss, excellent as his | chosen the name of ‘LE CERCLE DE LA Conversa- | she name of The Ladies’ Bottle. nae aps a 
voice and singing are in the abstract; natural | TION.’ | selected on account of its affording to the r ane 
feeling and expression are out of his ken. Of Mr. | The débat of Madame Tedesco, who is described | mportant additions to the Haymarket a i 
Durand, who took the part of Rochester, the best | as exceedingly pretty, in the ‘ Reine de Chypre,’ | —Mrs. Stirling and Mr. Leigh Murray- the pers 
we can say is, that he isa solemn singer of bass | of Halévy, appears to have been a great success | of the Countess d Autreval and De Grignon, "T : 
notes. Madame Macfarren essayed, for the first) at the THEATRE DE L'Oprra Nationat. The | pletely within the range of their abilities. Dye 
time, the part of the Paye, and sang the music | compass of her voice is two octaves and a half, | “vourable manner in which this c pangs Pog 
artistically ; as yet, however, some allowance must | and M. Théophile Gautier, in ‘ La Presse,’ speaks ‘eived by the audience, the re pip wa 
be made for her, on account of her want of practice | of its ‘timbre sympathique,’ and the eloquent sim- | ul the points were seized on, the inter os 2 
on the stage. Her success was, so far, an en- | plicity of her style. Madame Tedesco made her “he progress of the story, and the wens? pe, Abe 
couragement to her. Miss Louisa Pyne is a re- | first appearance at La Seala, Milan, in 1844, and | nent which the beauty of ifs ae false- 
deeming point; she touches all she does with the subsequently at Vienna and Genoa; she then | :0 excite, afforded a strong proof of edi” 

true character, and affords real enjoyment by her | travelled to the Havanah ; so we may fairly look | 100d of the theory, which, if not yes 
charming singing. The chorus is unusually effi- | with pleasant anticipations of hearing her here. sounded, is too frequently acted on In ree dion 4 
cient, several of the members being of the Italian Roger filled the part of Gérard, and Massol that of | chat it Is necessary for a dramatic ah peceyee 
Opera corps, and in the madrigal at the end of the | Lusignan. | ye vulgar and outrageous that it ma) ta mired 
opera gave good evidence of their capabilities.) At the THEATRE Irarren, Mdlle. Cruvelli has | ind _ effective, and amuse and interest é 


+, 


As regards the style of the music, the composer achieved a great success in ‘ Vorma’; every eulogy vublic. 


; : ‘ ten : . wears dace Mes. Strasg = 

seems to have set himself to write after the old | has been lavished by the Parisian press upon her | It is not many years ry” m the possession 
. - © . * - < - ; REST al 5 age “om he ss - 

English model, and, at the same time, to beoriginal; person, voice, style, and dramatic talent; and as | more attractive on the stage, f ; oe, than #8 

: , : ‘ : . sweet voice, Uae . 

to our notions, he would have composed a work to the ovations of the audience, several attendants am agreeable person and swee n of 


more interesting to us, and more profitable to his were required to carry away the Lougquets between the skill she displayed in the fg Harmacke 
own name, had he written after no pattern, but each act, F sharacter and her appearance a ih ¢ of her ¢ 
given us his own fancies. M. Berlioz, the musical critic of the ‘Journal derived additional interest from the aes neces 
M. JULLIEN’s CONCERTS continue to prove agreat des Debats’ of Paris, savs:—‘‘ Mr. Ella, the zagement as leading actress at the m che oe 
attraction, the audiences being, if possible, more director of the Musical Union of London, wished London theatre being an aageoneriag hor art. and 
crowded than ever. Some good selections of to establish at Paris an institution of chamber rapid strides she has of late > pred we 
classical music have been given, especially Spohr’s music, similar to that with which he has enriched a recognition of the position she | wel “has al 
‘ Power of Sound’ symphony; ‘the Scherzo,’ from England. Everything was got ready; but when Mrs. Stirling’s progress on wade” te of & 
the A minor symphony (Mendelssohn; and an ar-| he was told that he would have to make ar- been characterised by an peng a and we 
rangement from Don Giovanni, in which Kenig rangements with the tax-gatherer, he cried, ‘Ar- extent and nature of her own f 
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leis 
well these are appreciated 
jarly shown by the loud, continued, and warm 
“ * - . 


yplause with which she was received on the pre- 


by the public was | 





science, and art. Within the last fortnight the 
National Assembly has made the following grants 
for the ensuing vear:—The Institute, 572,000 


ent occasion, and no part could have been selected | francs: Museum of Natural History, 469,780 franes; 


wtter fitted to display them than that of the 
Countess in The Ladies’ Battle. Wanting both in 


| astronomical 


establishments, 121,760 — francs: 
telescope of the Observatory, 45,000 franes: Na- 


he intensity of high tragedy and melodramatic | tional Library, 329,000 franes: subscriptions to 


tee, Mrs. Stirling is most at home in that mix- | books, 120,000 franes: 


wre of the tender and the playful, that alternation 


| sistance to serans and authors. 


encouragements and as- 
180,000 franes ; 


of vivacity and lady-like badinage, with touches of | learned societies, 35,000 frances ; scientific journeys 
nathos, Which pervade the character in the higher and missions, 66,200 franes; printing of unpub- 


walks of modern French comedy; in fact, hers is 
peculiarly that style of acting that we lament to be 
obliged, in the present state of the English stage, 
to designate as French, and which is founded upon 
close study, careful finish, and complete persona- 
tion. In Madame d'Autreral, nothing could be 
better than her spirited banter with the Baron, 
nor more finely discriminated than the mock and 


lished documents, 120,000 franes ; fine arts, 454,500 
franes; national museums, 308,700 franes: 
works of art and decorations for public buildings, 
900,000 franes ; purchases of pictures and statues 
for the Louvre, 100,000 franes: preservation of 
national monuments, 745,000 franes: encourage 
ment to artists and actors, 75,000 franes: sub- 





scriptions to works in the fine arts, 136,000 franes; 


ral earnestness which she is called upon to display | for the work called ‘Rome Souterraine,” 100,000 
7 | 


in the course of the comedy. 


Mr. Leigh Murray’s Griqnon is an admirable | musical composers, and their widows, 
He perfectly enters into a cha- | fraues: subvention to the theatres, 1,329,000 franes; 
a | theatrical censorship, 22,000 franes ; 


niece of acting. 
rater moraily brave, but physically a coward 
chain of antitheses from beginning to end, and the 
changes Of manner which the part requires are 
marked with great discrimination, while the weak- 


| franes; pensions and relief to artists, dramatists, 


137,000 


subvention to 
the pension fund of the Opera, 200,000 franes ; sub- 
vention to the pension fund of the Conservatoire 
de Musique, 10,000 franes; Conservatoire 


| 


nes is effectively displayed without the general | Schools of Arts and Trades, 1,163,000 franes ; 


tone of character being lowered. The nervous 


| National Printing Office, 256,440 frances. These 


ction ofa man conscious that he is not secure of | totals make upwards of 300,000/7. in our money. 


himself, with glorious impulses always thwarted, | And in addition to these there are 
Mr. Parselle performed the | 


are given to the life. 
part of the proscribed lover unequally, but was, on 
the whole, spirited and effective. 
respectable as the Baron, and Miss A, Vining 
eemed to have a just notion of the young lady, 


Mr. Howe Was 


immense suns 


voted for schools, collect 8, faculties, and public 
| institutions. 

| The vacancies which have to be filled up in the 
Academie Francaise begin to be talked about in 


the literary cireles. According to general expecta 


but was rather too impressive in her expressions of | tion, the academicians will, as they have done for 


grief, 


Mr. Oxenford’s version of The Tartufv. rather | ence to a literarv man. 


years past, select some person of rank in prefer- 
It is not a little singular 


to be looked upon as an historical than a dramatic that, whilst the French asa people hold authors in 
production, followed, giving an opportunity to Mr. | the highest respect, the oldest and most  distin- 
. . A . 


Webster of rec: iving the honours of his exfrée in 


| cuished literary institution in the country, espe 


tne of those parts that best exhibit his careful | cially established to do them honour, should treat 
study and intelligent comprehension of character. | them with marked indignity, Count Marcellus, 


No changes demanding our notice have taken 


who is of some celebrity as a diplomatist, is said to | 


place at the other theatres. The PRINCESS’ opens | be the favourite of the Académie though his lite 


this evening with Tie Merry Wives of Windsor, | rary baggage is slight indeed 


powerfully cast. A new petite comedy isannounced | of the Greek People’ (not very brilliant), and a | 


rf Monday, and a romantic play in three acts will 
sortly be produced, 


ral . | ¢ ha valeiner 
The company remains the | had the making 
‘ame as last season, but the scenic department has | Jules Janin, Philarete Chasles, or Alfred 


a volume of Songs 


romanes. If the literary fraternity 
of the election, they would choose 


de 


sentimental 


heen wi. f : : ; pew bth ntinee | — : 
n placed under the direction of those expe- Musset-—all men of real distinction in their re per 


nenced and skilful artists, Messrs. Grieve and 
bin,—a decided improvement upon last year. 
e hear of great preparations for Aing John. 
The proceedings at the Paris theatres during 


week have not been important. At the THEATRE highest importance, 


the , the publication of an ‘¢ histerical work’ 


| tive walks of literature. 

| One of the daily journals has been announcing 
or some time past, with loud flourishes of trumpets, 
of the 
entitled, ‘George III. of Eng 


SMANGAISthe Evole des Bourgeois, by D’Allainvalle, | land and Caroline of Brunswick ;’ and it was inti 


hoe } é ° 
“43 been renewed with no creat success; and at mated that it 


dag eae a piece called Mignon, taken from 
rally oi heen produced, The French are gene- 
of G ve ortunate in their handling of the creations 
-Jerman or English genius, and we cannot con- 
fratulate the author of this work on its having been 
— lucky than its predecessors, It is, however, 
» well acted that the people applaud. 

te members and administration of the THEATRE 


RANCAIS have elk eted Mdlles. M. Brohan, Nathalie, | the gov 


and Bonval, 


+h : and M. Maubant, Svcictaires. This is 
we hict 


lest professional 
mer of 


adais 
¥idit 


the theatre can attain: it gives, in 
—". ) ‘ permanent engagement at a good 
ht ral ee in the profits, and secures a 
“tal pension for life, after a certain number of 


™; ‘ 
. tars SeTVice 


Mdlle. Rachel 


te lis at present at Naples. Out of 

a Vier “2 e . . 

‘ p rtoire of ten pieces which she proposed per- 
“Min 


Eve g, the theatrical censors have forbidden 


ttt 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
_ Paris, November 19. 
SOTWITH 
_ ut as sada plight as country can be, 
Without a mmous sur 


ab 
‘2 40 the 


murmur, en 
encourarveme nt 





dignity to which a per- , 


STANDING France is, politically and finan- | 


would contain some curious and 
important private documents affecting the royal 
family of England, the author Leon Gozlan, 
having more than once attempted to make the 
English royal family a specia/ité. It was he, it may 
be rem« mbered by some readers, who, eight or 
ten vears back, carried Queen Victoria, tn propria 
wrsond. to figure as the heroine of a drama at the 
Odeon Theatre, and created a great hubbub because 
‘ernment of Louis Philippe prohibited the 
piece —this M. Gozlan, I say, having always had the 
mania of turning the house of Brunswick to literary 
account, it was with some curiosity that I took up 
this morning the feud/eton containing the first chap- 
ter of his new work, It is scarcely fair, perhaps, to 
an author to judge of a book by the opening pages 
but I venture to say, that though he may 
(he is a practised writer, 
his pretension to produce 
an historical work is absurd, and to give docu- 
ments of a private nature totally unfounded. And 
J base this opinion on the fact, that he proves his 
| ienorance of English matters to be grotesquely 
a The commencing scene is the opening 
in 1765, by George III. ; and he 
in the crowd assembled to see the 
Tonson. 


alone: 
make a readable novel 
with no lack of esprtt) 


lamentable. 
of parliament, 
; : : 
introduces to us 
ene Mr. Irving, and one Mr. . 
ere goes the carriage of 
ere igs more than fifty 


procession, ‘ 

Saves Tonson to Irving, ‘a rh 
+h 
t 


of Somerset; 


aa 


of literature, | the Duke of : : | 


and | 
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| thousand pounds sterling worth of gilding on it, 
And there goes,” he continues, ‘the carriage of 
the Duke of Richmond ; its decorations alone are 
worth 60,0002." A horse dealer joining the pair, 
then calls their attention to the six magnificent 
horses which draw the carriage of his Grace of 
Devonshire ; ‘They are incomparable—worth more 
than all the silks of France and Italy. But his 
(irace only paid for them with— his watch !” 
Then comes the carriage of the Duke of Manches- 
ter, and surrounding it are ‘ twelve domestics, 
| Wearing diamonds, rubies, and topazes, of the 
_ Value of four thousand guineas.” The equipage of 
the Duke of Northumberland follows, and his 
Hunkeys carry gold-headed sticks, each ‘‘ of the 
value of 10007." Such isthe sort of rubbish put 
forth by a man who wants to make us believe that 
he has been initiated into the family secrets of 


English sovereigns 





J 


VARIETIES. 


| Luigration.—During the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 380th, 1851,85,003 emigrants have left the 
ports of the United Kingdom, where there are 
(roverniment emigration offices. Thisisat the rate 
of 930 a day; 6510 a week. 13,063 sailed from 

Irish 4578 from Glasgow and Greenock ; 

10,062 from London; 2799 from Plymouth: and 
O4,401 from Liverpool. Probably ‘two-thirds of 
the Liverpool emigrants are Irish, Of the whole 
number GS,960 sailed for the United States: OL68 
to British America; 6007 to the Australian colo 
nies; and 1278 to other places. This year’s emigra 
tion hitherto has been greater than it was in the 
corresponding quarters of 1850, Apart from the 
bearings of this movement on the population and 
condition of Great Britain, manifold are the influ- 
ences that must arise in questions interesting to 
ethnologists and philologists, as well as to politi 
cians and statists, from this vast Anvlo- Saxon and 
Celtic emigration, and the consequent mingling of 
types, and diffusion through the world of British 
| language, customs, laws, and religion, 

Importation of Foreign Pictures.--For many 
years past the foreign pictures imported into the 
, United Kingdom have averaged above ten thousand 
annually, A few are original works of modern 
artists, but the vast proportion are copies of old 
masters, manufactured for the Enyvlish connoisscur. 
How many are sold as originals would be a curious 
additional fact, if it could be ascertained. The 
Journal’ gives the following list of the 
number imported during the past vear:— Hanseatic 
towns, 1100; Holland, 1518; Belgium, 2286 ; 
France, 2082; Italy) -Duchy of Tuscany, 1045 
other parts of Italy, 862; Portugal, 147; Spain, 
197: Malta, 231; all other countries, 1340; total 
11,217. Presuming thattwo-thirds are retained in 
Envland, this ought to be rich above all countries 


ports . 


, of the world in ‘ pictorial treasures,” 


Walter Savage Landorand Kossuth.—-An address 
to the Hungarian ex-president, from the citizens of 
Bath, was headed by the signature of Walter Sa 
vage Landor. His letter, in reply to Kossuth’s 
acknowledgment, is worth recording, as a memo 
rial of one sO We ll known in the world of ke tters 
The chief glory of my life is, that I was the 
first In subscribing for the assistance of the Hun 
yarians at the commencement of their strugyle ; 
the next is, that I have received the approbation 
of their illustrious chief. I, who have held the 
hand of Kosciusko, now kiss with veneration the 
No other man alive could 


‘+ Sur, 


signature of Kossuth. 
confer an honour I would accept.” 

M. Sangiovarnes Modelsa._-We have seen at 
M. Pizzala’s, ¥1, Revent-street, some recent works 
of M. Sangiovanni, who has long been known aa 
one of the most ingenious and skilful modellers of 
statuettes. With many works of Sangiovanni's 
we have long been familiar, and have admired his 
genius and taste. The purchase of some of his 
statuettes would be a timely benefit to one who 
deserves well of the patrons of art. Hle is now in 
an advanced age, and resides at Brighton, the 
climate of which suits his declining health, 


apne 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Srconp Eprrron being required of our impression of last number, 
we took the opportunity of calling attention to a statement made 
in a recently established literary paper, which is attempting to 
force itself into circulation by means certainly unusual, and which, 
60 far as they relate to ourselves, we are bound to notice. The 
paper alluded to is called 
THE CRITIC 
LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL, 

but the title in larger type, with whatever motives, has only 
recently been added, and, we know, has led many into the suppo- 
sition that they were subscribing to our own Journal. 

The statement to which we desire to call attention is one in 
which the average circulation of the Cartic and the Lirerary 
Gazette are unfairly contrasted by the following comparison :— 
Of their own Carrtic the number given is that of the whole print 
ing on the first of the present month, including 
Stamped, unstamped, sold, unsold, and given away. Of our 
Lirgrany Gazerre the number given is that of the stamped copies 
only, taken from the Stamp-office returns of last year, before the 
Journal came under the control of its present proprietors. 


the copics 


It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers that our stamped 
edition forms a small portion only of the whole impression. The 
stamped circulation of the Carric figures in the same stamp re- 
turns at seven and a half times less than its number quoted for 
comparison in the statement in question. It may be seen by the 
prominence which we give to the price of our unstamped edition, 
that we rather desire to avoid the use of stamps, and to save our 
readers this additional cost where the facilities of parcel carriage 
render it practicable. 

Simultaneously with the publication of the foregoing statement, 
a little book has been published by Mr. Effingham Wilson, en 
titled ‘Guide to Advertisers,’ in which, as the same misrepresen 





tations occur, it is not difficult to guess the source from which it 


i 
emanates; but the compiler of this ‘Guide’ ventures even further, | 
for he gives the largest entire printing of the Curric as its average | 


stamped impression, and asserts that it has an unstamped circula 
tion in addition. This book, however, is only addressed to adver 

tisers, and the trade are less liable to be imposed upon than the 
public. : 

For ourselves, we rely for the support of our Journal on the 
merits of its contents, comprising chiefly Reviews, Critical Notices, 
and other Original Papers, Official Reports of the Proceedings of 
the Learned Societies, and a regular weekly record of all that is 
passing of note in the world of literature, science, and art. We 
may add that the circulation of our contemporary, the ‘Atheneum, 
1s similarly misrepresented 


‘West Dean House, Chichester, 
November, 19. 

*T crave a little justice at your hands. I am aware 
that those who have to read many books for the purpose of 
giving a weekly critique upon them to the public, can only 
afford a very cursory, and as some of our older writers 
would have called it, perfunctory perusal to some of them ; 
but still, if that hastiness of survey leads them into a mis- 
representation of facts, it surely must be the wish of an 
ingenuous mind to correct any error which is felt to be an 
injustice by the wounded author. In your review of the 
last volume of the ‘Sussex Archmological Transactions,’ 
you say that in deseribing the paintings upon the walls of a 
chureh, L call them frescoes, ‘which everv one, who writes 
on such subjects, ought to know is an error.’ It is impos- 





sible that you could have written thus, if you had read 
what I have said a few lines further on, where, after | 
describing what a fresco really is, I add, ‘strictly speaking, | 
therefore, they are not frescoes, though for want of a 
better, it is a convenient term to designate all those paint- | 
ings in distemper, which,’ &c. In the next place, vou say | 
I imagine a church to be Saxon because it has narrow, | 
round-headed windows, and the name of the parish is | 
Stedham; it would have been nearer the truth, if you had 
said that IT imagine it may be Saxon; what I really say is, 
that it ‘appears to have been Norman, or rather, perhaps, 
Saxon,’ because the windows were narrower than is usual 
in Norman churches, and (not because the name of the | 
parish is Stedham, but) because Stedham is a Saxon name. 
If you mean to deny either of these propositions, IT am 
open to conviction, but without such proof, my suggestion | 
{not assertion) has some probability in its favour. You 
say that | appear to believe in the 11,000 virgins. If you 
had read the paper with more attention, vou would have 
seen that 1 do not believe the legend, but have brought 
together all the historical evidence for the foundation on 
which the legend is built. Your last accusation is, that 1 
have ‘ given some symbolical explanations of saints’ legends 
which are not edifving.’ If vou were a Roman Catholic, I 
could understand your not thinking it edifving to see truth 
separated from falsehood in the legends of that church. 
The paintings are symbolical, and it is the business of the 
Archwologist to explain them, and to show how much truth 
and how much falsehood they contain, for popular legends 
have always some foundation in truth. These misrepre- | 
sentations, though easily detected, are yet a serious injurv, 
for hundreds of persons will read the ‘ Literary Gazette’ 
who will never see the ‘ Sussex Archiwological Transactions.’ 
L. Vexnon Hancovurr.’ | 
We can assure our reverend correspondent that there is 
nothing perfunctory in the criticisms of our various subjects, 
each being the work of a different pen, devoted to its par- | 
ticular service. We have printed the foregoing letter entire | 
as a courtesy to its writer; and would add that our 
remarks on the volume ofthe ‘ Sussex Archwological Papers’ 
| 


were intended to apply generally rather than personally, 
and we should certainly regret having said anything to 
wound any of the contributors any more than we can avoid 
We adduced the application of the term fresco to the wall 
paintings in our churches, as an example of the misuse o | 


words, which is too often met with among local antiquarian 
writers, and which we attribute to the want of some simple 
elementary book of accurate information, in which every 
antiquary ought to be well grounded before he proceeds to 
write on such subjects. On referring again to Mr. Har- 
court’s paper, we do find him incidentally observing of 
these paintings—‘ They are not coeval with the building of 
the walls; for they have not that depth and full possession 
of the plaster, which colours obtain if they are laid on while 
it is fresh and moist : strictly speaking, therefore, they are 
not frescoes, though, for want of a better, it is a convenient 
term to designate all those paintings in distemper which 
Cimabue and Giotto introduced with so much success into 
western Europe. We cannot help, in our own defence, 
pointing out some serious inaccuracies in this passage. In 
the first place, wall paintings may be frescoes, without 
being coeval with the building of the walls—the mortar was 
made fresh for the frescoes, and the paintings are not frescoes 
because they were merely painted on the mortar at the 
time of building. <A fresco and a common distemper 
painting on a wall are two manners of painting nearly as 
distinct as oil-painting and water-colour, and it is quite in- 
accurate to use one term for the other. In the second 
place, the wall paintings in our churches were not intro- 
duced into the west by Cimabue and Giotto, as the best 
specimens are found of the twelfth century, and we know 
that they existed as early as the time of Bede. With re- 
spect to the second observation, in which we regret if we 
have given Mr. Harcourt any pain, we referred to a pas- 
sage in which he says of the paintings, ‘‘ they then nearly 
covered the north side, which was only pierced by the 
narrow Saxon windows,’ in which it does strike us that he 
calls the windows Saxon because they are narrow; and we 
would merely suggest that, if the name of the place being 
Saxon was any ground for presuming the church to be 
Saxon, we should bave a Saxon edifice in almost every 
parish in England. We are sorry if we mistook Mr. Har- 
court’s view of the legend of the Eleven Thousand Virgins 
—perhaps he has not explained himself quite clearly to us, 
but we have read what he has said on the subject over 
again, and he certainly does seem to us to treat it as 
though he looked upon the outline of the story as a histo- 
rical fact. With regard to saints’ legends in general, there 
are several methods of treating them, which in our opinion 
are ‘not edifying ;’ 
symbolical interpretation. We do not mean to deny 
that there are instances where a legend has arisen from 
the literal interpretation of an allegory; on the contrary, 
we could point out such instances easily ; but we feel con- 
vinced that the great mass of medieval saints’ legends were 
either popular traditions perverted, or deliberate fabrica- 
tions for specific objects—pious falsehoods, as they have been 


and among these we class that of ! 


rather incongruously termed. We are, } 

wishing to enter into discussions on such a subiest laa 
be offensive to those who entertain an o ae a —" 
from ourown. Our wish was to fnculonte niger 5 
possible the fact, that archeology ou ht t 7 a 
science —that we wish all our labourers in the fie] i ia 





<a 


loWever, far f- 


etact 





as much as they can of simple facts; and we wou! eve WS 
on our local societies, that in their proceed spay } ga 
conduce most to the advancement of this seience he 

ing and publishing facts with as little of theor: bs apt 
lation as possible, unless that theory rises 1 Braves 2 
necessarily from the facts themselves. —— 


‘Edinburgh, 10th N v. 185] 

‘In noticing ‘ Serymgeour’s Readings on Scienoe an4 Lite 
rature,’ in the Literary Gazette of the A ay ec aae ai 
writer calls attention to its binding, which ho P Ret 5, 
‘vile,’ ‘cheap;’ states that he ‘has observed similar bias 
in various school-books sent from Edinburvh.’ anah. > 


cludes by saying, that * publishers or } inders di rs nine ap 
the stripes which many victims will get for the too « ”’ 
destruction of their hooks. The indestructible SO, teal. 
of other days are extinct, but there ought to he some | eae 


protection to learning than these ‘ Readings’ ¢ 
thin-skinned covering.’ 

‘We confess ourselves wholly unable to « omprehend t} 
meaning of this. Mr. Serymgeour'’s work, we take the 
liberty of saying, is neither ‘vilely’ nor ‘cheaply’ bou 
It is, on the contrary, strongly full bound in sheep leather 
each sheet being sewed separately, and every other poss S 
precaution being taken to insure durability, Woe, il 
our school-books bound in London twenty-five per eenk. 
cheaper than we do in Edinburgh, but preter home hindi: : 
solely on account of its superior strength. And as to the 
‘thin-skinned’ character of the materials, that is an ele: 
which can only be judged of by weight. The weight of the 
work in question, when in sheets, is 12} oz., 
bound state it is 15 oz. 

‘Permit us, in conclusion, to express our 
that the ‘Readings’ are 
view; and that public attention has so promptly 
directed to the work through the medium of vour influ. 
ential columns. SUTHERLAND AND Kyox, 


, 
H)oOV in their 


Wile in @ 


approved of in a literary y 


Pp 


*P.S.—We may add that our sole reason for addressin 
you is, that in the absence of explanation from us, teachers 
may be deterred from using Mr. Scrymgeour’s work, 
account of the description given of the binding. 


In 





We insert the foregoing letter in justice to the publis} 
of the work. and are willing, after the explanation given, to 
believe that the copy in our hands may have been an 
unfortunate specimen. 


NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL. 


On the Ist of January, 1852, will be issued, price One Penny, No. I. of 
THE LEISURE HOUR: 
A ffamily Fournal of Enstruction and Entertamment. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 


THe rapid growth of periodical literature is one 

of the characteristic features of the present dav. The 
weekly journal is adapted to answer ends which are not 
sdelned by books. Materials elsewhere provided are, by 
this agency, presented in such quantities, and with such a 
regard to adaptation and variety, that the short and broken 
intervals of daily toil may be turned to profit; and the 


humblest artisan, though denied access to larger stores of jected serial is intended to meet the req 


knowledge, may treasure up during his leisure hours abun- 
dant facilities of usefulness and pleasure. 

It is impossible for the Christian Church to be faithful to 
its duties, and vet leave this powerful agency unemployed. 
The various sections of the religious world have been actively 
engaged in the cultivation of a periodical literature suited 
to their own wants, and efforts have from time to time been 
made, not unsuccessfully, to gain the eve of the masses. Yet 
still, in surveying the prodigious volume of thought which 
hastens Ww eekly to meet the intellectual wants of the people, 


it is startling to observe how small a portion of it has been 
consecrated hy religion to her own uses. It would n t be 
easy to analyze the enormous mass. Ot much the larger 
part we need not speak. Silence is fittest for it. wd 
The Religious Tract Society having had its attenti mn called 
to the subject by many of its supporters, has — 
as far as practicable, to supply this deficiency. The pro- 
uirements of 84 

Its aim will be to make every vacant moment the 
instructive and plea- 
adapted to mee 


classes. ve 
means of enriching the memory with 
sant thoughts. In this respect, it will be 
a common and growing want. The recent ef 
cities and large towns to abridge the hours o 
means of the Early Closing Movement —the tende 
Legislature in the same direction, as evin ed | ) 
shortening the period of factory labour—these, t 
other equally significant social ph nomena, seen 
as one of the recognised principles of the day, U 





EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE A LEISURE HOUR. 


To assist in garnering this fragment of precious time, and 
to supply the fireside circle with a copious fund of entertain- 
ing information. will be the design of the proposed journal, 
Avoiding the pernicious principle of creating a distinct 
literature for cach of the different sections of society, there 
will be no ostentatious parade o 
of topics or the mode of treating them; but animated by 
feelings of pure catholicity, ‘Tur Letscurr Horr’ will 
seek to utter sentiments which shall meet an equally quick 
response in the parlour and the workshop, the hall and the 
cottage. While the work will be imbued with a religious 
spirit, it will comprise papers on every subject which can 
ye ee gratify, or instruct. Articles on the more promi- 
nent topics of the day will be mingled with interesting nar- 
ratives, instructive sketches from history, visits to places of 
celebrity in distant parts of the world, popular dissertations 


f condescension in the choice 









The Publication ecill consist of Sixteen large pages,]} 
with 


Weekly Numbers, price 1d.; or Monthly Parts, in a neat Wrapper, price 5d. 
ther Vendors in Town and Country. 


Stationers, and « 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Patzryoster Row; 65, St, Pavi’s CurRcHY aD; 





] f poetry: 
° “2 : , ‘hoicest 2 ne 
on scientific questions, and the choicest he highly attrse- 
the whole forming a miscellany = € we why parent and 
, “rigs rae +h the Christian parent ® 
tive in itself, and one which y wie of those who afe 
ag may safely place in the #ane 


effusi ns 


under his influence. ; nonee will be spared. 
In earrving out this object, no werave been secured, 
¢ . 1 ° . vs > peenb . 
The services of able contributors “ne “Tux Leistss 
and every thing will be done to age wants of the 
Horr” fully commensurate with = + in fixing © 
times The Committee are aware tha xtensive ssl? 
" . ° ‘ P -ary extensi! 
low a price, nothing short of 8 Wy "ot in the 
: For this they trust 


will avert pecuniary loss. Fo no 
intrinsic merit of the publicati 
operation of their friends and - 
would earnestly supplicate upon tM 
effectual blessing of Almighty Goce. 


and to the warm 


1 : 
- hile thet 


“ rters: * 
supporter ; 


» whole undertaking tee 


. re er, 
new and clear type, on good Pol 
May be had o! 


ayp 164, PrecaDisit- 
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BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 


Shortly will be published, 





* 1 . - 4} a oT ae 
o > meds ea Sf netion OL Uile | RESIDENT | 
Yader the immediate san | 


wd CounctL of the ENTOMOLOGICAL SocieTY OF 
toxpon, the First Volume of a S ries of Works 
Weave) 


» British Entomology, to be entitled 


INSECTA BRITANNICA. 


The object > of this st rie Ss of pu bli cath ym Ss 1S to 
supply the Ent: mologist, and the Scientific Publie 
‘y general, in the first t place, with works descrip- 





sve of those orders and families of the Insects of | 


© 


United Kingdom, which have not hitherto 
heen fully treated of by British authors, and after- 


wards, to revise What has already been published, | 
introducing all the new discoveries, and making 
ach alterations in the nomenclature as the present 


sate of Entomological Science requires, so that 
ultimately a complete and uniform Series of Works 
on British Entomology may be produced. 
1 


Inorder to render these works as popular and 
nstructive as possible, general information on the 





habits and economy of the species will be intro- 


duced as far as practicable. 
The necessity of such a series of Entomological 


publications, to complete the great chain of works 
0 the Natural Productions of this country, will be 

vident to all interested in the history of our native | 
Fauna, and should secure their support. 


Mode of Publication. 


The only method of bringing this object to a 


successful issue is to publish by Subscription ; and 
tis therefore intended to commence with the fol- 


=e i: . . eR 
ving limited sé ries of five volumes. 


I. Diptera; by F. WALKER, min n.L.S 

-Il. Hexrprera and Homoprera; by W. 
Darras, Esq., F.L.S. 

ol. WT. Micko-Leprpoprena; by H. T. Srary- 
TON, Esq., Sec. Ent. Soc. 

Vol. TV, s Chaaiiahibins of the Drprera; by F. 

Vo.V. § Waker. Esq., F.L.S 


=a =“ 
— 


Yne Volume will be published annually, complete 
iitself, containing from three hundred to three 
= and Prtatgers. octavo pages of letter-press, 
Weight to ten plates, illustrative of the Genera, 
sad wil a at eon free at any place in London 
were the subscribers may direct. 
The Subscript m for the first five volumes will 
‘ *# 10s., being at the rate of 18s. per volume, to 
© paid annually on its de livery. 


The price of « te }, renee to the public will hy 98... 

oO Numre exon Ie nenwinasl at th, Subscription 
Price after publication. The Subscription List be ing 
© Rea; ly ct iit let, . 1”, } /. is now printing, and 
tl hy sho rtly | lished ‘ 


Thi 


$ No 
_ ries will be under the superintendence of 
& 


oMmitte S consistin r gr of ' 


7m Pars SIDENT 


Tar § 


— SETARIES OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
2 AM SPENcr, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., &e. 

PH Esq., F.L.S., &e. 
NDELS, Esq., F.LS., &e 


THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


INDON ; REEVE F AND BENHAM, 
*, Henrietta Street, jinn Garden. 
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| HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. pert CATION BY THE SEA.—The comforts of 
- M.JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS 4 a happy home, in a very healthy watering place, combined 
LAST WEEK BUT ONE. with a complete course of instruction in all the branches of a 











. : liberal education, imparted bv the best masters, may be enjoved 
First Night of “ THE ‘ Dr . eau » Ry ; OV OK 
irst Night of * THE INDIAN QUADRILLI | by Young Gentlemen, on moderate terms, at the Rev. J. HOP 
Sol Wictede aad «ees SIGNOR ROTTESINI KINS’ Establishment, Wellington House, Weston Park, Weston 
OIDs saencevvicces SIGNOR SIVORI super. Mare, Somerset An articled pupil is desired 
BARD: ctcciunces soe MM. BILLET 
M. JULLIEN has the honour to ar t th Th 
M. « L he honour to announce that the Theatre being 1 . . »AT _»_p 
let at Christmas for Dramatic performances, the present is most | CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF ENGLAND 
sit ’ ra ’ > *\ ye i 
positively the LAST WEEK but ONI PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 
Th he imme for Monday, November 24th, will include the No. 8, King William Street, City, London, send TEAS 
ety <a . pags : “ ing Dilan ree ‘sy, nae, na . 
First Pe rformance of the New INDIAN QUADRILLI com COFFERS, and SPICES. ¢ ARRIAGI VREE, to any part of 
posed on ‘East Indian Melodie 1 exhibiting the peculiar cha ENGLAND. if to the value of 40s. and upwards 
ract ristics f the Instrument 1@ Native Indians, used in their Good Congou Tea, 3s 1.. 3s. 4d... 3s. Ga Finest Congon, Re. Sd 
Dances, Festivals, Sports, Wars, Religious Ceremonies, &c. & A Rich Rare Souchong, 4s.; Best Souchong, 4s. 4d.; Fine Gun 
Solo on the Contra Basso by Signor BKottesini; a Solo on the powder, 3s. 6d., 3s. Sd, 4s., and 4s. Sd., Rare Choice Gunpowder: 
Grand Pianoforte of the Messrs. Ey ird, to whom was awarded the 5s.: best, Ss. Sd 
Council Medal at the Great Exhibition, by M. Billet; a Soloon the | ae n : 
Violin by Signor Sivori, the New Waltzes and Polkas of thi GREAT aE! UCTION IN THE ERICH OF COFFE! 
Season. & € j Good Coffee, 10d. and ld Choice Coffee, Is., Is. 2d., and Is. 3d.; 
i > XC ‘ ! best Jan 1 Is ; hest Moc) ( ml « ! 
GRAND BAL MASQUE AROS, 18. SE. ; SOO SOC, SOW Sn ce. Oe 
: “eet . | COLONTAL PRODUCE 100 per Cent. lower than most other 
M JULLIEN’S Annual Grand Bal Mas jué will take place on | houses. Sage land 4d rapioca, 5d. and 6d., best, 7d Arrow 
Fripay, Decewser 12th, and terminate the Season 1 We Sd, 10d., Is., Is. 2d., best, Is. dd. ; Tous les Mois, best, 6d.; 


, 
7 - Gloves, beet. 2s. 2d Nutmegs, best, @s. 6d.; Mace, best, S58. Sd_-; 

OOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT's Park.— | Sinnamon, best, 4. Cassia, best, Is. 6d. Mack Pepper, best, 1s. 
#4 The URAN UTAN, presented by the Governor of Singapore, | 44 to 2s. 4; Niustan std 44. te. bask, te aa: Haghes  -podbeetary 
Is exhibited daily, together with the ELEPHANT CALF and | 6). 7q_ best. 8d Sugars and Fruits at Wholesale prices ; 


the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His Hig rhness the Viceroy Py ILLIPS 1COMP 
’ “ . had ane ( ANY Fea Merchants, 8 >~W ! 
of Egypt. Admission, is.: on MONDAYS. i reha hing William 


Street, Citv, London 
ray " sade AS eae f *.* Post-oftice Orders payable to Phillips and Co., Chief Office, 
l HE  STEREOSC OP IC DAGL ERREOTYPE Lond 
VIEWS OF THEGREAT EXHIBITION, by Mr. CLAU DET, ——_—__———-- . . - = 

Which have excited the admiration of Her Majesty, Princes . — . y . 
Albert, and the Royal Commissioners, are now exhibited at Mr 1) hee R NING ( OT K | ’ FA MILY ’ and ( OM 
CLAUDET’S PHOTOGRAYPHIC GALLERY, 107, Regent Street PLIMENTARY The Proprietor of the LONDON 
Quadrant, naar Vigo Street Phese wonderful productions repre. | GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE bege respectful y to 











sent the various parts of the Crystal Palace, with all the objects | remir far es, Ww s* boreavements compel them to adopt 
exhibited in it, not as flat pictures, but as solid models. The | mourning attire, that every article of the very best deseription 
illusion is so extraordinary that no words can convey an idea of | requisite for a « lete utfit of mourning may be had at this 
the splendid result of this application of Photography in th establishment f a moment's notice Estimates for servants’ 
brilliant discovery of Professor Wh t Nothing is s mourning, affor a great saving to families, are furnished, 
beautiful as Dagu ype Portr s examined in the Stere whilet the habitual attendance of experienced assistants (including 
scope; uncoloured, they are no more portraits, but real statues } dressn kers and milliner 7 s them to suggest or supply 
ind when coloured, they appear life itself. The effect is pro- | every neccessary for the oecasior nd suited to any grade or con 
duced by the coincidence: f two Pictures or Portraits taken at dition of the ¢ munity Widows’ and Pamily Mourning ts 
different angles, and this being exactly the result of natural bin j; always kept made up, and a note, deseriptive of the mourning 
cular vision, by which objects appear to us separated from each | required, will ensure its being sent forthwith, either in town ot 
other, and standing out in relief, the two Pictures or Portraits so | {nto the country. and on the most reasonable terms 
coinciding present the most complete illusion of solidity—in fact | W.C. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Street 
persons loi ‘king at these representat ns for the first time cannot 
but think that they have before thcir eyes a real model, every 
part of which can b taken hold of, and separate fr m the rest PERV EK AND NICHE ILS. PRINTERS AND 
Mr. Claudet $ Gall ry is open for inspection, and Portraits are D, SISMOOREPURED eascute eceey decertetion af Gant 
taken daily, 107, Regent Street Quadrant, near Vigo Stree Fae ‘ ; 
. connected with Letterpress and Lithography, in the best stvle, and 
at moderate charges Iiustrations of subjects in Natural History 
ONDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF Geolowyv Anatomy Enginecring Architecture, &e lithographed 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, from Nature or from Drawings. by Artists conversant with the 
AN various branches of science, and printed in Dlack or colours 
FIELD MARSHAI Lands pes, V ews, Portraits, &¢ completed for publication with 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., artistic correctness from sketches however Imperfect, and printed 
K.P., G.C.B., and G.C.M.G with one or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 





x 4 ‘f y T > | Writings, &c , engraved on Stone according tothe method adopted 
THE ROYAL NAVAI MILITARY, AND | (i Germany, and printed with an effect Httle inferior to Steel 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCI SOCIETY, Establis ( 
a.p. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, Wate 
Prace, Lonpon 
Four-Fiernas of the Prorrrs are divided amongst the Assured 
n the oceasion of the Sccond 


N_B —Estimates given for printing and lithography on the most 
reasona © terms 


Heatheock Court, 414, ned 


The circumstances of the Society, 
1 
| Septennial Division of Profits,inthe present year, 1851, have war 
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ranted the apportionment of a Very Liberal Honus 9% 64.—Patronize Ay, her Majesty and HRW Prince Albert 
The additions to various Policies are shown in the following ex Mr. HOWARDS WHITE SUCCEDANEUM for stopping decayed 
amples :— reeth, however large sha cavity It is placed in the tooth in a 
g Polley Sum Total aoft st without anv 4 ure or pain, and Immediately 
when effected gored Additions HAR n NS INTO A WHITE PNAMEL, it will remain in the 
Assured n oldies in Tso] toothy nv vear t loringextr tion unnecessary end arresting 
25 1438 £1000 lei 12 2) Partie pators t} further progres of decay and ts far superior to anything ever 
35 .. 1838 £1009 ciT76 19 8 in Two before used, as it will NEVER BECOME DISCOLOURED In the 
a. 6S se El oe 4&2 6> Septennial Tooth All persons use it themeelves with ease, as fall directions 
 -- 1838 ; £} » .. £23519 8] Divisions are enclosed Prepared only by Mr. Howard, Surgeon Dentlet, 
et 1538 £ C268 1 3) of Protits 17. George Street, Hanover Square, who will send it into the 
6% .. 1844 £1000 .. «£49: 12) «O) Participators country free by post. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent Street, Sanger, 
eA ° 144 £1000 ; £59 4 Of in One 150, and Hannay, 63, Oxford Street Hutler, 4, Cheapside, John 
4 # Isid ry £7713 O> & nnial ston. 68 Cornhill, and all medioune venders in the kingdom 
55 Istf £1 €s3.13 7] Division Price 28. 6d. Mr. Howard continues to supply the lows of teeth on 
Se 18 £1000 £94.15 SJ of Profits his NEW SYSTEM OF SELF ADHESION without springs or 
- ee “ ARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary } wires. This method docs not require the extraction of any teeth 
JOSEPH CARI SEES . | or roots, or any painful operation whatever 17, Gcorge Btreet, 
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eee! ‘ =) ww 
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The total assets of the Company 5 Ro ' CAUTION —] re fo ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and d 
: tered into further details, and finished by § ating ° bas & an itation 
The report ents . felt ? unnecessary to dwell further upon the . - . 
that the directors ter ? + ae the quinquennial valuation to be | 
i fr the year’s account, @® 6° ——e ear rats 
items of the see 3 . 
made in June! at ween lopted, and some routine bus ' EAL AND SON S E Ip) hE, R DOW N ()I ILTS 
at ' as un mously adopted, ana Bom : rae ré t t qt 
The report was un ys. thanks of the meeting were very ' three ¥ hea ne BORDERED ILT, 
ness having been dispose OF. vee tars. and officers of the Com- | the PLAIN Q ! the I "1 The Bordered Quilt ts tn 
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the premiums required by the ympany are very ™ | covering on the 1, OF As wrapper in the carriage, or on the 
moreover are ‘accurately adjust ia } hare the whole surplus couch. The Duvet is a loose case filled with Lider Down, as in 
7 ting « hare i irp — } 
The assured of - participating conn Ge - , ee ral ont Cont ut 
2 r cent. on : mart of the globe te of Fr and Sizes eent free} coat, on application to 
less 20 pt oy may travel and live in any par the g Liste i co ane : ; ome a. thn” tioned 
The lives assur ut extra chare¢ Heal and Son's Iedding Factory, 19 oppost vl 
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JOHN MILLERS CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, OLD AND NEw. 


Lists of Books in all departments of Literature, English and Foreign, can be had on application, gratis, at 43, Chandos Street. Tra fale 


Recent Lists comprise Books on “rostation, Chess, Coins, Angling, and other popular sports; Banking, Currency, and Political Economy ; 
the Fine Arts; History, Biography, Poetry, and the Dre uma; curious Treatises on Science, Facetie, and popular delusions; with many other sel 


applicable to the respective tastes of nearly every class of Bookbuyers. 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE NOW ON SALE. 


Annual Register (Dodsley’s Genuine Series), from 
its commencement in 1758 to the year 1811, with Indexes. In all, 
55 vols. Svo, half-bound, russia, neat, edges uncut, £5 13s. 6d 
1755—1811. 


Antiquarian (The) and Topographical Cabinet, 
containing a series of Elegant Views of the most Interesting Ob 
jects of Curiosity in Great Britain, with descriptions. 10 vols. in 
five, feap. 8vo, elegantly half-bound, crimson morocco, top cdges 
gilt, fine early impressions of the plates. £1 5s, 1810 


Arnott’s (N.) M.D., Elements of Physics, or 


Natural Philosophy, General and Medical, explained, indepen 


dently of Mathematics. 2 vols. All published. Very scarce. £1 Ss 
1827—29. 
Barelay’s (J.) Universal English Dictionary, 


being a Pronouncing Dictionary, an Epitome of the History of 
England, a Geographical History of the World, a Chronology of 
Remarkable Events, and other Useful Subjects. Thick 4to. 10s. 6d 
1848. 


Beaumont and Fletcher.—The Works of, the 
Text formed from a New Collation of the early editions, with 
Notes, and a Biographical Memoir. By the Rey. Alexander Dyce, 
Iivols. 8vo,cloth, gilt, (originally published at £5 16s 
Moxon, 1845—44. 


Bible (The Holy) containing the Old and New 
Testaments, 2 vols. imp.ito. Heptinstall’s beautifully illustrated 
edition, superbly bound in purple morocco, gilt edges, richly 
tooled back and sides, only £2 10s 


Bible.—‘‘ The Preacher's Bible,” 
with Marginal References, small dto, in choi 
morocco, gilt edges. £1 Is. Camb., Field, 1669 


Brady's (R.) History of England, 
troduction, and Treatise on Cities and Boroughs 
calf, neat, portrait, &c. £1 lls. 6d. 1645—1700 


only £2 5s 


elegantly printed 
binding, purp] 


with the In- 


i vols. folio, 


Bremner (Fredrika), the Works of, consisting of 
M4 Different Tales from the Swedish. 2 vols. royal S§vo, cleguutly 
printed. &s. 6d. Smith, i815 


Buckingham’s (J.S.) Travels in Palestine, through 
the Countries of Bashan and Gilead, including a Visit to the Citics 
of Geraza and Gamala in the Decapolis. 2 vols. &vo, half enlf, 

t, portrait, and numerous maps, plates, and vignettes. lls. 6d 
1822 s 

Burton's (R.) Anatomy of the Melancholy, What 
it is, with all the Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, and Cures of it, with 
a Life of the Author. 2 vols. Kvo, trade edition. 10s. 6d. 1827 


Byron (Lord) The Poe tical W orks of, S vols, Svo, 
the first collected ecition, with illustrations by Westall. 41 6s 
Murray, &c. 1823-1824 


Illustrated.— Finden’s Landscape and 
Life and Works of Lord Byron, with 
3 vols. 4to, half bound neat: nearly 150 
A few slightly 


Byron 
Portrait Llustrations to the 
Descriptions by Brockeden 
exquisite Line Engravings by the principal artists 
stained. £1 5s. 1833-4. 


Camden's (Wim.) Britannia, or a Chorographical 
Description of Great Britain, and Ireland, together with the Ad 
jacent Islands, Revised and Digested, with Large Additions, by 
Edmund Gibson, Bishop of Lincoln. 2 vols. folio, calf, neat, maps 
of the counties, prints of coins, and port. by White. 414s. 1722 


Carte’s History of the Life James, Duke of 
Ormonde, from 1610 to 1688, with his Letters. 3 vols. folio, very 
neat. Lids. 1736. 


Crabbe (Rev. George) The Poetical Works of, 
with his Letters and Journals, and his Life by his Son 
feap. Svo, vignettes. The best Library Edition. £1 4s. 
lsat 


SS vols 
Murray, 


Davy’'s (Sir Humphrey) Entire Collected Works, 
edited by his Brother, Dr. Davy, with a Memoir of the Life of Sir 
H. Davy. 9 vols. 8vo, portraitand plates. £1 16s. 1859 


De Candolle Prodromus Systematis Naturalis 
regni Vegetablis sen enumeratio Methodica Ordinum ceneruim 
Spicierumque Plantarum hue usque cognitarum. 9 vols. &vo 
The first five half-bound russia. £2 2s. Paris, 1S24—45. 


Dodsworth’s (Win.) Historical Account of the 
Episcopal See and Cathedral Church of Sarum or Salisbury, com 
prising Biographical Notices of the Rishops, and a Des: riptio n of 
the Monuments. Royal 4to, half russia, neat, 20 fine plates 
lis. 6d 184 


Dusseldorff Gallery.— A Collection of Fifty 
Ftchings after the most Eminent Ancient Masters, from Origin: al 


Drawings in the Collection of the Elector Palatine, Duke of Ra 
varia. Folio, half calf, neat. £1 1s. 


JOHN MILLER, 


Fabyan’s New Chronicles of 
France, 
Edition of 1516, with Biographical and Literary Preface, 
Index by Sir Henry Ellis. Royal 4to, 


10s. Gd. ISL. 


neatly half bound 


Finden’s Ports, Harbours, and Watering Places 
of Great Britain. A Complete Series of Views of all the points of 
Interest round the entire Coast, whether noted for their Commer- 
cial Importance, or as places of Pleasurable Resort. 2 vols. in], 
fto, clegantly bound in morocco, gilt edges, 125 fine plates, an 
carly subscriber’scopy. £1 18s. 


Fisher’s Gallery of Engravings, with Descriptive 
Letterpress in Prose and Verse by the most Eminent Writers 
2 vols. 4to, half calf, extra marble edges, 130 fine engravings. 
lsSs. 6d 

Gardener’s Dictionary.—Don’s (G.) Gardener's 
and Botanist’s General Dictionary of the Dichlamydeous Plants, 
containing a Complete Description of all Plants hitherto known, 
with their Places of Growth, Time of Flowering, Mode of Cultur 
and their uses in Medicinal and Domestic Leonomy, according to 
the Natural System. 4 thick vols. 4to, cloth 14s. 1831 


H: urris’s s (J.) Collection of Voyages and Travels 
consisting of above Six Hundred of the inost Authentic Writ 
whether pt iblis hed in English or any other Languag hdited 
by Dr. Campbell. 2 vols. royal folio, calf, gilt, best edition, nu 


merous Charts, maps, and plates. £1 5s. 1764 


Hlogarth, (Wm.) The Entire Works of, in a 
Series of Engravings, with Descriptions, pointing out their 
senutics, anda Comment on their Moral Tendeneyv. By the Rev 


J. Truster, with Anredotes of the Author, and his Wi rks, by J. 
Howarth, Ireland, Nichols, and others. 4to, half-bound morocco, 
gilt edges, fine impressions of the plates. £1 8s. Jones 


Holland.—A Collection of Views in Holland. 


By P. Fonguet, dun. Royal folio, half bound, uncut, 100 fine 
ensravings, choice impressions. £1 Is 


Historic, Military, and Naval Anecdotes of 
Personal Valour and Particular Incidents which Occurred to the 
Armies of Great Britain and her Allies, terminating with the 
Rattle of Waterloo. Roval tito, half bound, neat, 40 fine coloured 


plates 15s Isiy 


Horsemanship and War, Les Reveries, ou 
Memoires sur L’Art de la Guerre de Maurice Comte de Saxe, Fine 
Pintes of Military Costume, Plans of Fortifications, &c., La Haye, 
1756 — WKisonberg, Description duo Manége Modern, 
Perfection. 60 fine plates by Picart, folio, half calf, very neat 


12s. 6d. 1740-56 
Hume and Smollett’s History of England. 
£1 Iss. 1822 


Complete in 13 vols. vo, half-calf, new and neat 


dans sa 


England and | 
or Concordance of Histories, reprinted from Pynson’s | 
and an 


Thick Svo, 600 engravings on wood 


Paintin 


and 


Se leaee 


Loudon (J. ©.) Ency¢ } pa lia of 


» DY rans n 4 


Loudon’s (J. C.) Eneyclopwedia of 
Thick Svo, half calf, neat, £1 4s. 1s iy 


Marvell (Andrew) The Works of, consistin« 
Orizinal Letters, Poems, and Tracts, never before printed = 
New Life of the Author, by Captain Ed. Thomps “. 3 a 
half calf, neat, fine portrait. £1 1s. 1776 : 


Mayer's (l.) Views in Egypt, 


the Holy Land. 3 vols. in 1, folio, calf, neat. ittust 
nearly 100 beautifully coloured engraving £2.10s.  ]s07 


Miseres in Exeter Cathedral, Sy» cimens of 
Early Wood Carving from Original Drawings by thy 1) 
liewetr, BA Folio, cloth, gilt’) edyes, oy 
India paper. 8s. Gd. Shoreham, si. 


National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, 
Vols. Svo, numerous engravings £2 2s Knight, 155) 

Old England; a Pictorial Companion and Kk 
to every History of England. 2 vols. f , clean, in parts 
woodcuts, and 24 coloured engravings tls 

Old England’s Worthies. A 
With biographies. Folio, clean, in parts, 72 ] raifs in s 
and 12 coloured engravings. lbs. 

Oxford Delineated in a Series of Twenty-fiv: 
beautifully coloured engravings, roval folio, facsimile wat 
drawings, mounted on card board, in a portiolio, cleganu 
£3 3s. : 

Parkinson's Organic Remains of a Former World, 
being an Examinnati nof the Mineralized Ke tiins of the 3 


} tables and Animals of the Antediluvia 1 World, generally te 


: ‘ 


Extraneous Fossils. 3 vols. 4to, half calf, neat, 
by Sowerby £2 12s. 6d Is2 


Parr (Samuel, LL. D.) The Works of, v 


Memoirs of his Life and Writings, and a Selection f his 


| respondence By J. Johnstone, M.D. & thick vols. 8% 


{1 5s. 182s, 
Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, a new 


tion with Additions and an Index. By H. Pusch, BoA 
morocco, cvxtra, marbic edges ]5- }805 

Rapin and Tindal’s History of ‘England. 21 vols. 
Svo, calf, neat Illustrated with Genealogical Tables, H 


Monum nts of Kings. 42 25. 17357 


Illustrated Record of Important Events in the | 


Annals of Europe during the Years 1812 to IS15 inclusive, com 
prising Views of the Principal European Cities and Battles. Royal 
folio, half russia, 25 elegantly coloured folding plates and maps 
£1 49. 1815 

Josephus (Flavius), The Complete Works of, 
Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews,and the Life of Josephus, 
by Whiston, with a Sequel to the History of the Jews, continued 
tothe Present Time. 4to, half russia, extra, marble edges, tine 
plates. £1 1s. Tallis, 1846 


Kennet’s (Bp. White) Compleate History of Eng- 
land, with the Lives of all the Kings and Queens thereof, to the 
Death of William III. 3 vols. folio, calf, neat, portraits. £1 5s. 


1706 
Landscape Annual for 1880-382-3-4 and 1837, 


being the Tourist in Italy, le a France, and Spain. 5 
Vols. Svo, green morocco, gilt edges, 120 fine plates. £1 10s 

Les Hommes Illustres et Grands Captaines Fran- 
cols, par M. dela Colombiere, avec leurs Portraits Armes ct Devises 
par les Sieurs Heinne et Bignon. Folio, ¢ lf, neat, 26 fine full 
length ports. surmounted with ornament ul borders of remarkable 
events in their lives, &c. £1 1s. Paris, 1690. 

Lewis's (S.) Topographical Dictionary of England, 
comprising the several Counties, Cities, Boroughs, Corporate and 
Market Towns, Parishes, and Townships, and the Islands of 
Guernsey, Jorsey, and Man, with Historical Descriptions. Second 
edition, with an Appendix. 4 vols. royal fto, large paper, with the 
atlas, numerous engravings of arms, seals, &c. 41 Is, 1853. 


Lewis's (S.) History and Topography of the 
Parish of St. Mary, Islington. 4to, 54 steel and wood engravings. 
£1 6s. 1842 

Locke (John) The Entire Works of, with Alpha- 


betical Tables. 3 vols. folio, calf, neat, fine portrait. Iss. 6d. 1740 


Lodge’s Portraits of Tlustrious Personages of 
Great Britain, engraved from Authentic Pictures in the Galleries 
of the Nobility and Public Collections, with Biographical and His 
torical Memoirs. 240 highly finished encravings, fine impres 
sions, 10 vols. imp. Svo, handsomely holf bound in red morocco 
top edges gilt, a very elegant set. £5 5s. 1s40. 
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TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


Rowton’s (Fred.) Female Poe ts of Great Britat 
Cc hronolo wically Arranged, with Cop1o Us Seclectiois, and Crit 
Remarks, square Svyo, half moroc ‘ble edze- 
Spectator (The). By Addison, Ste 
Caan rum Note 8 vuls. Svo, Calf, neat, large type 


State Tracts. (A Collection of) P ublished during 
the Reign of William IIl. 3 vols. folio, calf, neat, sca 
41 lls. 6d. 1705-7. 


Sully’s (Duke of) 
5 vols. vo, portraits, best library edition 

Surrey's (He nry Howard, Eart: ef) and of Sir 
Thomas W yatt's Works, edited by Dr. N et, with ™ 
their Lives, a Dissertation on the Stat of E ish I ' 
the 16th Century, and numerous Historical al and Liter 
® yols. ito, portraits lds. 6d 1815 


Memoirs, with an Appendis, 


]oOs 1819 


‘ eee 
(Sharon) History of England, ‘ 
iv of the Anglo San ns. the Nort ‘ 
Edward V1..M 


Turner's 
sisting of the Hist 
and the History of pr nry VIIT., 

7 vols. 4to, maps 215s. 1807. 

Tyrrell's (1.) tinsel History of Engla 


4 vols. in 6, fulio, calf neat 


] wit 


ae 
£2 
his Bibliotheca Politica. 
1607. 
- os tf ow irst 
Webster (John), the Works 0f, L ow bed 
lected, with some Account of the Aut res 12s. Pickering. 
A. Dyce, B.A. 4 vols. crown, Svo, scarce. “4° be 


- "i neé sor (ir 
Windsor—The Royal Lodzes 10 Win , 
Park, from Drawings by Lie gler, royui folio, Haw ind 
16 plates, with ground plans. 15s 
sec of State 1D 
Winwood’s Memorials of Affairs ot nog 


mcs bv Sawic: 
Reigns of Queen I lizabeth and King Jam 1., 0 


folio. calf, neat. £1 5s. 1725. 


he Sv” 
‘ ’ » < of the + 
Worthington’s (W. H.) Portraits Trnaloe? 
reigns of England. Engraved from - 1s. " pickering, ‘+ 


half bound, morocco, 36 hne rtraits. 
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